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CHAPTER XLVI. 

BLACK NEST. 


HERE are days in one’s life that seem unending, when the hours 
drag slowly and heavily like Sisera’s chariot-wheels of old— 
revolving and grinding in perpetual pain and monotony. Such a day 
came to Lorraine when she left Ellison standing on the platform at 
Euston that wintry morning, and sat alone in the luxurious first-class 
compartment, watching the grey landscape, and the frost-blackened 
hedges and ploughed fields fly swiftly by, while each hour her heart 
grew heavier and more oppressed. 

Alas, each milestone only told her she was farther away from those 
she loved best ; and as the day wore on, and bodily weakness increased 
her mental discomfort, she felt a growing horror of her approaching 
visit. Later on, a dull, torpid insensibility seemed to benumb her 
faculties; her warm gs and freshly-filled hot-water tin relieved the 
feeling of deadly coi that had been creeping over her; a cup of 
steaming coffee acte as a narcotic, and she slept a little. She was 
still drowsy when the'train stopped, and the guard informed her that 
they had reached Croes-fford; the next moment the burly station- 
master stood at the carriage door. 

“David Fechan is asking for the lady that’s bound for Black 
Nest, Nefydd Madoc,” he said, looking inquisitively at Lorraine’s pale 
face. 

She started up at once. 

“Is it Miss Bretherton’s carriage? Please help me to find my 
luggage,” and the mar nodded and called up a porter. 

Evidently Miss Bretherton was considered a person of some 
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importance ; half a dozen porters seemed to surround her in a 
moment. The lighted station made Lorraine feel giddy, and she was 
glad to take refuge in the carriage, and to sink back into the nest of 
warm rugs that had been provided for her comfort. 

Lorraine never thought of that long drive without a shudder ; but 
in happier days it became a favourite walk with her, and she could 
not say enough for its beauty. The carriage had evidently turned 
off the main road, and the horses were climbing slowly a steep rough 
road that looked to Lorraine like a chasm of darkness. Presently 
they stopped, and a lantern was flashed into the carriage by a man in 
groom’s undress, and then Lorraine saw some open gates, and a dark 
shrubbery path that seemed to ascend and wind for some little 
distance, then they turned a corner sharply. There was an open 
door, a gleam of ruddy firelight and lamplight, and one or two dark 
figures standing in the porch. 

“You will be sadly tired, ma’am, with your long journey,” observed 
a woman’s voice, and Lorraine at once recognised Pritchard waiting 
by the carriage to help her out. As she entered the house a tiny 
figure in black velvet came out of the shadow. 

““My dear soul, what an age you have been,” observed Miss 
Bretherton in the clear, shrill tones that Lorraine remembered so well. 
“I thought you and David Fechan and the horses were all buried 
under the snow-drift in How-Bwlch, and that we should have had to 
dig you out. Come to the fire, you must be starved with cold,” and 
Miss Bretherton’s small soft hands placed Lorraine in the curious bee- 
hive chair, loaded with eider-down cushions, that stood by the hall 
fire, while her sharp voice bade Pritchard and Morwyn close the door, 
and let Gwilym take up the luggage. 

Lorraine glanced round her half fearfully. She was dazed by the 
light and the voices, and felt as though she were dreaming. She was 
in a large, square hall, wainscoted in black oak; the place seemed 
full of shadows, and only one corner was fully lighted by the blazing 
fire of huge fagots, and some curiously-shaped lamps against the 
wainscot ; a tiger’s skin lay before the hearth, and in a deep basket a 
pure white Persian cat was reposing with two kittens. 

Miss Bretherton stood on the rug with her hands behind her 
looking at her guest, a weird, picturesque little figure with her ermine 
tippet and her crutch-handled stick, and her pile of fuzzy grey 
curls—a regal Mother Hubbard. Her eyes were as brightly blue 
as ever ; she had given the servants her orders in a curious medley 
of Welsh and English; but after her first abrupt greeting she had 
said no word of welcome, only, as she watched Lorraine’s face, the 
cloud gathered on her brow. 

“Why did you not tell me how bad you were?” she said at last, 
“and I would have sent Pritchard to Chester. You are no more 
fit to have taken the journey alone than a new-born baby. What 
were your people thinking about to trust you, I wonder?” her wrath 
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evidently rising. ‘“‘ Didn’t I say that the world is packed with fools 
and knaves?” 

** My cousin seemed very uneasy about me,” returned Lorraine in 
a feeble, deprecating voice, “ but it was impossible to send any one 
with me. I am better; indeed, Iam better, Miss Bretherton, but 
the journey has tired me.” 

“There is no need to tell me that,” returned Miss Bretherton 
impatiently. “I have my eyesight, thank Heaven; though I am 
bound to say that I should hardly have known you. We have 
plenty of ghosts at Black Nest, so you will find yourself in good 
company ; and there will be two white ladies to glide and moan 
about the passages and frighten the silly girls to fits.” 

Lorraine tried to smile, but the tears came to her eyes instead. 
She was terribly ashamed of herself as they brimmed over her 
cheeks, but to her surprise Miss Bretherton patted her shoulder 
kindly. 

“There, there, don’t try to talk. I am a cross old woman, but 
my heart is not quite a millstone. Take Mrs. Herbert to her room, 
Pritchard, and don’t leave her until she is safe in bed. Morwyn, go 
with them, and help them. You can send Betty to me. Let her 
cry if she has a mind to. Women know best what eases them, and 
when they are weak there is no fighting power left in them.” And 
then Miss Bretherton sat down in the beehive chair, and her forehead 
was a mass of wrinkles as she stared at the cat, who was at that 
moment washing her kittens in the casual upside-down fashion 
common to that animal. A remonstrative mew from one of the 
victims roused her ire. 

“Tt is all very well for you, Winnie Fack,” she grumbled, “ to be lying 
at your ease and rolling those snow-balls about at your pleasure ; 
family cares you call it—as if Puff and Pomp are not as clean as 
they possibly can be—only you are so absurdly proud of them. 
Let them be a moment while I talk to you. I hate to hear Puff 
squeak, it upsets my nerves ; what business have you to be flaunting 
those babies of yours before that poor thing’s eyes? Could you not 
have the decency to hide them until she had gone? I am not 
pleased with you, Winnie Fack, and I will not have you jumping into 
my lap to make it up.” Nevertheless, she smoothed the cat’s glossy 
coat affectionately as she spoke. 

“So we have another ghost in this lively old place, Trump?” as 
a still larger white cat stole out of a dark corner and took up his 
position at her feet; “white spirits and grey—our cheerfulness is 
increasing. What do you say, Trump? that you have no patience 
with her breaking her heart about that httle pale-faced, ordinary child ? 
Oh, but he was her only one, you see; that is the droll part of 
mothers, they think their children beautiful. Look at Rebecca 
Fechan—do you suppose she considered Llewellyn a tangle-headed, 
snub-nosed brat? Not she—he had the beauty of all the angels in 
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her eyes—cherubims were nothing to him ; but you and I could not 
understand that.” 

Miss Bretherton’s voice died away into silence, and only the loud 
purring of the petted cats and the crackling of the logs broke the 
stillness ; then the keen, incisive voice began again. 

“ Ah, you may purr with satisfaction, Winnie Fack; you have got 
your little ones to cuddle and wash and feed ; life is not a blank to 
you; but it makes me sick and sorry and bitter to see the change in 
that poor thing. Don’t I remember her coming up the bracken path, 
with her light step, and the look of her brown eyes, and the smile 
that seemed to warm me through and through; and now she is 
hanging her head and drooping like a flower that has been broken 
off close to the root. 

“Oh, I don’t say she’s going to die, Trump; don’t get that into 
your stupid cat head; people don’t die because something in their 
life has gone wrong, and their heart is half broken, but it goes 
against me to see that crushed look on any woman’s face. Don’t I 
know what it is to love a little child and then to lose him; I can 
feel the pain of it now.” And here Miss Bretherton sighed, and 
grasping the handle of her stick she rose stiffly and disappeared into 
the shadows, while Winnie Fack returned to her basket and her 
kittens. 

Meanwhile Lorraine’s tired feet had climbed the slippery oak 
staircase. Black Nest certainly deserved its name; most of the 
rooms and passages were wainscoted with shining dark oak, and the 
long narrow corridor leading to her room was so dimly lighted that 
even Betty in her white apron and pretty coquettish cap looked 
ghost-like round the corner. 

It was a relief when a door in the darkness opened, and Lorraine 
found herself in a large, cheerful bed-room. Even there the furniture 
was all of heavy dark oak, but the warm crimson curtains, the blazing 
fire, and some wax candles on the toilet-table gave it a cosy aspect. 
A comfortable-looking couch was drawn up to the fire, and a table 
with a reading-lamp was beside it; there were easy chairs, some 
hanging shelves full of gleaming china, and a copy of the San Sisto 
Madonna admirably painted in oils. It was indeed a haven of rest 
to poor, weary Lorraine. 

Pritchard, who was an autocrat in her way, sent off Morwyn 
and took things in her own hands, and in a short time the worn- 
out traveller was reposing comfortably in bed. It was only rest 
Lorraine wanted, and it was difficult to her to do justice to the 
delicately served supper that Pritchard placed before her. “ You 
will sleep better if you eat a morsel of this partridge, ma’am,” she 
said coaxingly, ‘and my mistress insists on your drinking this glass 
of champagne.” 

Lorraine took it all obediently: she had fallen into kind hands ; 
Ellison need not fear for her comforts. If the warmth and luxury 
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and kindly hospitality could lift the burden from her oppressed 
heart, all would be well. She thanked Pritchard gratefully as the 
woman carried off the tray with a dissatisfied look. She was tired 
to death, but a feeling of strangeness would not permit her to close 
her eyes. ‘The stillness of the house, the absence of all sounds 
seemed to oppress her; ghosts—of course there were ghosts gliding 
along those narrow, dark passages; ghosts of dead and gone griefs, 
of women’s hopes, of all sorts of innocent anticipations. She almost 
started when a light tap came to her door, and Miss Bretherton’s tiny 
figure appeared on the threshold. Mother Hubbard had laid aside 
her velvet dress and ermine cape ; she wore a trailing dressing-gown 
of grey quilted satin, and a tiny lace hood tied over her fuzzy grey 
curls, her pale face had a softened and kindly expression on it, as she 
stood in her erect fashion beside the bed. 

Lorraine put out her weak hand. “How kind of you to come to 
me, Miss Bretherton. Pritchard has been so good, she has helped 
me so nicely, and this bed is so comfortable. But you must not let 
me be a trouble to you; I am not ill, only very, very tired.” 

“Then you must stop there till you are rested,” was the abrupt 
answer. ‘“ My dear Mrs. Herbert, if you only knew the blessing you 
will be to me and Pritchard! We have nothing but cats here to 
pet, and a human being will be such a treasure-trove. I am a 
woman of my word, as you know, and you and I are going to be 
close friends. I have been wanting you for months, and now I 
have got you I mean to keep you as long as I can. Black Nest is 
a trifle dull until people get used to it, but it is not a prison; do 
as you like, and be as happy as you can, is our motto. You shall 
be as free as the birds of the air, and have your own way in every- 
thing if you will only stay with me, my dear.” 

Was it her fancy, Lorraine wondered, or was there really a break 
in her voice as she said this. 

“Dear Miss Bretherton, thank you so much for saying this. 
Why is every one so good to me? If you knew how little I deserve 
it all.” 

“My dear child,” rather quaintly, “I don’t doubt your unworthi- 
ness for a moment; don’t we call ourselves miserable sinners every 
Sunday of our lives? I hate folk who flaunt their virtues before 
one’s eyes in an aggressive manner. You and I will get on very 
comfortably. I am a cross-grained, vindictive old woman, but I 
know when a person suits me. Now I am not going to talk to 
you any more to-night; it is nearly ten o’clock, and we are early 
birds in Black Nest. Do you see that door near the big wardrobe? 
I daresay you thought it was a cupboard, but it is no such thing ; 
most of the rooms here are oddly connected ; that door leads into 
Pritchard’s room, and Pritchard’s room opens into mine, so you 
need not want for company. I always sleep with one ear open, and 
so does Pritchard; so if the Grey Lady makes her appearance, or 
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you have a nightmare, just call out and one of us will be with you 
in a twinkling. I don’t believe in haunted rooms myself,” she went 
on, as Lorraine smiled in answer ; “all rooms are haunted when one 
has lived long in them; the country people here are superstitious ; 
they have got up a bogey or two out of their own imaginations. 
When I first came they called me the Crazy Lady up at Black Nest ; 
as mad as a March hare, they used to say—but, bless you, they would 
vouch for my sanity now.” And patting the bedclothes with a 
reassuring nod the little lady glided away. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
MOTHER HUBBARD AT HOME, 


No one seemed in the least surprised when Lorraine found herself 
unable to rise the next morning. [Pritchard brought her her breakfast 
as a matter of course, and Betty lighted her fire. When she pulled 
up the blind, Lorraine uttered an exclamation. The faint wintry 
sunshine lighted up a wonderful prospect—trees, rocks, dark crags, 
and a foaming water-spout, and in the distance the snow-capped peak 
of Moel-Nefydd. Raising herself on her elbow, Lorraine could see 
the garden terraces merging into winding shrubbery walks. On one 
side a fir wood closed in the prospect, and, as she found out later, a 
rustic bridge had been thrown over the little brawling stream that 
foamed and chafed night and day among the grey boulders, until it 
poured itself into a dark, still pool at the entrance of the wood. The 
scene was indescribably wild and picturesque, and in winter-time the 
sound of the ghyll was distinctly audible as it poured down the face 
of the crag and made channels for itself. Black Nest was perched on 
the shoulder of a crag, and with the exception of a broad terrace walk 
underneath the windows, the ground shelved steeply to the bridge, 
then rose again abruptly. 

“ How beautiful it must be in summer-time,” thought Lorraine, and 
then her hostess entered. Miss Bretherton looked more like Mother 
Hubbard than ever in the daylight. She wore her ordinary morning 
costume, a dark red cashmere, with a velvet tippet to match, trimmed 
with black fur. She had a peaked black hat perched jauntily on her 
grey curls, which she explained was for the birds’ breakfast-table. 
Seeing that Lorraine looked slightly mystified, she condescended to 
explain that she dispensed hospitality on rather a large scale to the 
feathered inhabitants of Nefydd Madoc, and that it was her usual 
habit to give breakfast parties on a smooth bit of rock under the west 
wing at a certain hour in the morning. 

“T go there in all weathers,” she continued. ‘The birds begin to 
know me now, and will pick up the corn at my feet. I have very 
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strange visitors sometimes. When the winter is sevete a stray 
seagull will find its way to Craig-Du, and once I had a grey parrot 
that had escaped from the hotel at Croes-fford. No one but 
Morwyn ever accompanies me. ‘The birds have got used to her, 
too, but a stranger always scares them. I have a bell that I ring 
to tell them when the meal is ready,” she continued ; “ but they are 
generally sitting in rows on the face of the rock. Now and then, 
if I go earlier, it is droll to hear the scurry and flapping of 
innumerable wings. It is rather a steep climb for an old woman; 
but the birds’ feeding-time is the most interesting to me in the 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Dear Miss Bretherton, how nice it all sounds! You must take 
me one morning instead of Morwyn,” and then Lorraine sighed 
and looked dejected. ‘If only I were not so weak and good for 
nothing !” 

“Nonsense, child!” was the brisk retort. ‘ You will soon be as 
strong as ever. ‘There is no air like Nefydd Madoc, that is what I 
always tell people ; dry cold will hurt no one. Don’t give way to low 
spirits ; there is nothing so wearying as worry. I am going to send 
you up Winnie Fack and her kittens to amuse you. When one is 
weak and low there is nothing like a dumb animal—my cat-angels I 
call them.” And Miss Bretherton jerked her head a little more on 
one side, and patted her curls in the soft sunlight. Her small, thin 
face seemed a perfect network of wrinkles, and the baby blue of her 
eyes seemed almost startling by contrast. 

The next day Lorraine felt more rested, and in the afternoon 
she crept downstairs piloted by Pritchard. Miss Bretherton was 
busily engaged in tearing red flannel into breadths for children’s 
petticoats. She looked up and nodded approvingly when she saw 
Lorraine; then she went on tranquilly with her business, while 
Pritchard settled her guest on the couch and brought her a glass 
screen. 

“Ts this the drawing-room? What a lovely old room!” said 
Lorraine, whcn Pritchard had left them. ‘And what beautiful 
china, Miss Bretherton!” glancing round her with open-eyed 
admiration. 

“We call it the China-room,” was the answer. “There is no 
drawing-room at Black Nest. My great-aunt Bretherton was crazy 
about china. There is a fortune wasted on it in this room alone. 
Do you see that cabinet? That is all Dresden, and over yonder is 
the Sevres cabinet. That on your left is old Chelsea. I don’t know 
that I care for china myself, but it gives a nice colouring to this dark 
old room.” 

“T think it is perfectly lovely!” replied Lorraine, and then the 
thought crossed her how Ellison would love this room. It was long 
and somewhat narrow for the length, and the ceiling was low; but 
the arched recesses with their quaint old cabinets teeming with 
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treasures, the oddly-shaped tables and carved high-backed chairs, the 
oak settle before the fire loaded with cushions, gave it the look of an 
antique picture. The three high, narrow windows opened on the 
terrace, and a break in the shrubbery gave a view of the stream that 
rushed through the grounds. 

“Is that work for the poor? I hope you will let me help you?” 
asked Lorraine presently, and Miss Bretherton graciously signified 
her consent. 

“T don’t do much sewing myself,” she observed. “I like the 
tearing and cutting out best; the maids do most of the work. When 
you are stronger and want occupation, you shall see my Dorcas 
cupboard, and help yourself. If you like I will read aloud to you 
while you work. I often read aloud to Pritchard. I have plenty of 
books, and you can take your choice, only I warn you I never read a 
book with a sad ending. It makes me nervous and jumpy.” 

“ That will be delightful,” returned Lorraine ; but in spite of herself 
there was a sad ring in her voice. How often Ellison had read to 
her in the evening. A sudden pang of home-sickness seemed to turn 
her faint. What was Ellison doing? Ah, there was no need to ask ; 
in imagination she could hear the clang of the little green gate, and 
the quick, steady footsteps on the gravel walk. It was the twilight 
hour when Colonel Trevor paid his daily visit. She knew well the 
contented look with which Ellison would lay aside her work to 
welcome him. 

Lorraine tried to dismiss these thoughts, but Miss Bretherton’s 
keen eyes had detected the weary droop of the lip, and the tearing of 
flannel ceased at once. 

“I am going to ring for tea,” she said abruptly. ‘“ Winnic Fack 
wants her milk, and she must not be kept waiting.” And when 
Morwyn entered she bade the girl close the shutters and bring lights. 

It was not to be expected that Lorraine would recover her strength 
quickly: but a sense of duty and sheer gratitude to her kind-hearted 
hostess made her struggle bravely with her depression. 

She would not think: she would not succumb, As soon as it was 
possible to exert herself, she found occupations for every hour. Miss 
Bretherton pretended to grumble when she found her mending some 
lace for Pritchard, or sewing at some childish garment ; but Lorraine 
refused to be idle. 

Ellison was much cheered by the letters that reached her. If they 
had cost Lorraine an effort her cousin never knew it; she would 
read passages aloud to Gavin as they sat together. ‘They were very 
full of description, Gavin thought. The china-room and the oak- 
room, where she and Miss Bretherton took their meals, were faithfully 
photographed ; Craig-Du, the birds’ feeding-rock, and the wild, steep 
garden leading to the stream, and the silent pool—he could see it all. 
By-and-by came descriptions of her drives, or of her solitary strolls 
through the village ; her first service in the little white church, and 
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her visit to the vicarage and the venerable white-haired pastor and his 
homely wife. 

“T begin to feel at home at Black Nest,” she wrote once ; “it is 
not like my own dear home, of course, but in its way it is a nest of 
comfort. I am becoming warmly attached to Miss Bretherton ; she 
is very original, certainly, and her manners are decidedly brusque, 
but one so plainly sees the good heart beneath. No words can 
express her kindness to me. In her own home Mother Hubbard 
is a very stately little person, and the villagers round seem to respect 
her greatly. She is very good to them; she is always helping some 
one or other. It is so odd when we walk through the village; she 
will smile and look pleased when the little girls drop their curtsey, 
and she will go into the school to hear them sing; but if a boy 
crosses her path she frowns and looks away, and if one shows his 
face at Black Nest there is such a hubbub—‘ Donkey’s Janet’ of 
immortal memory was nothing to it. There is actually a board at 
the entrance of the shrubbery written in English and Welsh—‘ No 
boys allowed to go up to the house.’” 

“Lorraine must be wonderfully better, or she would not write like 
this,” observed Ellison tranquilly, as she folded up the sheet ; but 
Gavin made no reply. The letters were interesting, they were graphic 
and amusing, but they struck him as rather laboured and forced ; and 
how little she said about herself. 

Lorraine took great pains with these letters; Ellison never guessed 
at the sinkings of heart with which they were written. She and 
Muriel wrote constantly; but their letters, brimming over with 
affection and interest, only added to Lorraine’s pain ; and Gavin’s 
friendly messages, sent at long intervals, always drove the blood from 
her face. She could not read his name without emotion—the thought 
of seeing him again terrified her. Nothing, nothing on earth, she 
vowed, should take her back to Highlands until the wedding was 
safely over. Ellison had promised to abide by Gavin’s advice, and 
for some weeks Lorraine was ignorant of the arrangements that had 
been suggested; when at last Ellison mooted it, Lorraine was 
conscious of intense relief. 

All this time, her chief fear had been that Ellison would expect her 
to live at Brae Farm. The Dower House was a mile away, and there 
would be no danger of daily visits from Brae. She would be free to 
lead her own life, and then as she re-read the letter in the solitude of 
her own room, she suddenly burst into tears. 

It was all his doing, she knew that. She did not need Ellison to 
tell her that Gavin had planned it. 

“He has set his heart on your keeping Muriel company in the old 
Dower House,” Ellison wrote. ‘ He thinks you will be happier there 
than at Brae Farm. I do hope he is right, dear ; but you know how 
determined Gavin is. He and Muriel have planned everything. 
You are to have Cowslip and the bay pony, and the pick of the 
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poultry-yard, and Davis and Dorcas and Mrs. Earnshaw’s Jenny. 
Directly you have signified your consent, he and Muriel are going up 
to town to buy carpets. You should see how happy and important 
Muriel looks, she gives herself all the airs of a chatelaine already. 
Do write and tell us what you think of this proposal. It will relieve my 
mind greatly if you really approve of Gavin’s plan. I don’t mind 
owning to you that I am rather disappointed about it. I had set my 
mind on having you at Brae Farm; you would be so close to me 
there, and we should have had you safely under our wing; but 
my lord and master says, no—that Sam Brattle must live there, and 
that you will be far more comfortable in the Dower House.” 
“Colonel Trevor is right, and I accept his generous proposal most 
gratefully,” wrote Lorraine in answer tothis. Grateful! how was she 
to express her gratitude? The thought that he had planned her 
future, that his care had provided her with this safe retreat, filled her 
with secret joy. How well he understood her. The life he had 
mapped out was the only possible one for her under the circumstances. 
Surely she would regain strength and calmness at the Dower House ; 
merciful time would heal her deadly wound. She would find her 
peace in ministering to others ; no life, however sad, need be empty. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED INVITATION. 


ONE morning, when Lorraine had been at Black Nest about three weeks, 
she was sitting in the roomy window-seat, busy with some sewing, 
when Miss Bretherton came into the room and sat down beside her. 

She wore her little peaked hat, and carried her crutch-handled 
walking-stick ; the birds’ feeding-time was just over—but her face 
had a restless, dissatisfied expression. Lorraine, who guessed the 
reason, wisely held her peace. She knew that the post-bag that 
morning had brought a letter from Eric Vincent, but Miss Bretherton 
had carried it off unread. 

There was ‘unbroken silence for some minutes, and then Miss 
Bretherton suddenly burst forth in an aggressive voice: 

**T have had a letter from my precious nephew this morning; as 
usual he is posing as a saint and martyr. The good young man in 
the Gospels was nothing to him, he fairly bristles over with virtues ; 
really, Mrs. Herbert, I ought to congratulate you on your model vicar. 
As I said before, Highlands is a favoured parish.” 

“So we all think,” returned Lorraine quietly; “we consider our- 
selves very fortunate. I suppose,” sewing with much composure, 
“that Mr. Vincent has written to share his good fortune with you.” 
“Yes, and to shame me with his unworldliness. There, you may 
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read it for yourself”—and Miss Bretherton threw the letter on her 
lap. “Pritchard is wanting me for some foolery or other, but I will 
be back to hear your opinion ;” and then Mother Hubbard trotted 
away, and Lorraine could hear her sharp voice and quick footsteps 
dying away in the distance. Lorraine thought the letter very touching. 
In a few concise words, Eric informed his aunt that the living of 
Highlands had been offered him, and that they had moved into the 
Vicarage. 

“This has made a great difference to my income” (he wrote), 
“and I feel it only right to tell you this, in case you should wish to 
discontinue my allowance. Your kind generosity, with regard to 
{ugo’s and Edmund’s education, have so lightened my burdens that 
it is no longer absolutely necessary to me. ‘True, the living is only 
moderate, but I have a good house, and can easily take pupils. It 
is only fair to tell you this, and to leave matters in your hands. I 
hope, dear Aunt Marion, that you will understand my motives, and 
that it is not any reluctance in accepting your generous gifts that has 
caused me to write to you. If you would only allow me to explain 
things to you personally, how willingly I would come to Nefydd 
Madoc ;” and then he signed himself, “ your ever grateful and affec- 
tionate nephew— Eric.” 

“Tt is just like him, just what I would have expected him to say,” 
observed Lorraine, when Miss Bretherton returned, and Lorraine’s 
voice was tremulous with feeling. ‘Dear Miss Bretherton, in your 
heart how you must admire him for this ; so few people would be so 
scrupulously honest. Iam afraid he has made a mistake about taking 
pupils, though; Nora is far too young and inexperienced.” 

A sarcastic expression played round Miss Bretherton’s lips, and she 
set her chin obstinately. 

“ Eric is a clever young man,” she replied, ina meaning tone ; “he 
knows that he will lose nothing by his honesty; he has only done it 
for effect. Don’t shake your head, Mrs. Herbert, you have your 
opinions, and I have mine. I shall just write to Eric, and put the 
matter as briefly as possible. I will write it now, and you shall see 
what I say ;” and Miss Bretherton marched off to her writing-table, 
and scrawled a few sentences with a noisy quill, then she brought the 
letter to Lorraine. 


“NeEpHEW Eric” (it began), “there is no use in unsettling things ; 
the lawyer has my instructions, and he may as well carry them out. 
Two hundred a year is all you have to expect from me, and Nora and 
Effie will each have five hundred; as I am a rich woman, you have 
not much cause for thankfulness, so please spare me your expressions 
of gratitude. 

“As there is nothing that needs explanation, I will not trouble you 
to take this long journey—you have no love for Nefydd Madoc, I 
know well. I am glad you have a decent house to live in. I 
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suppose you will stop at Highlands till they make you a dean or a 
bishop—lawn sleeves are very becoming. I shall keep Mrs. Herbert 
as long as I can, she suits me exactly.—I remain, yours truly, 

** MARION BRETHERTON.” 


Lorraine gave it back a little sadly. ‘A few kind words would 
have enhanced the value of your gift,” she said, in a tone of regret. 
“*T know Mr. Vincent so well; this letter will pain him so,” but her 
remonstrance fell on deaf ears. Miss Bretherton folded it up and 
placed it in the post-bag. But for the remainder of the day she 
was not a pleasant companion, she found fault with the maids, and 
was a little nipping in her answers to Lorraine. The demon of unrest 
seemed to have seized on her, and she was perpetually going in search 
of Pritchard. 

“‘My mistress will have a bad night,” observed Pritchard, later in 
the evening. ‘She never sleeps a wink after one of Mr. Eric’s letters. 
She has been hankering after him all her life, but she will never bring 
herself to own to it; she has a grudge against him that makes her 
bitter and hard, but it is my belief that in her heart she cares as 
much as ever for him.” And as Lorraine shared this opinion, the 
two women were very soft and pitiful over Miss Bretherton’s ill- 
humour. Lorraine had long ago given her hostess a full account of 
her own trouble. Miss Bretherton had listened to the history of the 
accident with intense and painful interest, but she never alluded to it 
again. They had become fast friends, and in her kindly, erratic way, 
Miss Bretherton showed Lorraine in every possible manner that she 
was a welcome guest. 

A few days after Eric’s letter, Pritchard entered Lorraine’s room 
with an unusually solemn face. Her mistress had been ill all 
night, she informed her—it had been one of her usual attacks, only 
the pain had been more severe—and David had gone off for Dr. 
Meredith. 

“She has taken her draught and is sleeping now,” continued 
Pritchard. ‘When she wakes she will be as weak as an infant. 
Yes—you may go and look at her if you make no sound, for she is 
sleeping as heavily as possible ;” and Lorraine crept into the next 
room and looked anxiously at the pallid face and dark lips. The 
grey curls looked damp and dishevelled from last night’s agony. One 
thin hand was still tightly clenched on the quilt. 

Lorraine saw very little of the invalid for the next two or three 
days. Pritchard never allowed any one to share her nursing, and as 
Miss Bretherton was too weak and confused by the strong opiates she 
had taken to bear conversation, Lorraine only went in at intervals to 
say a few kind words. 

But one evening Miss Bretherton sent for her. She was lying back 
in an easy chair looking very white and frail, but she held out her 
hand with her droll smile. 
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“Sit down, Mrs. Herbert ; I have been wearying for you the last 
hour. I get so tired of only seeing Pritchard’s face. Go down-stairs 
and get your tea, Pritchard, and then you may go to the Lodge and 
have a chat with Rebecca Fechan. Mrs. Herbert will stay with me 
until bed-time.” And thus dismissed, Pritchard withdrew somewhat 
reluctantly. 

“ Pritchard is a good creature, but she is a bit of a tyrant, though 
I do not let her know that I think so; she and Dr. Meredith play 
into each other’s hands. ‘You can’t cure me, so you may as 
well let me alone, doctor,’ I said to him yesterday. ‘I shall not 
die until my time comes, in spite of all your medicines ;’ but he 
only laughed and rubbed his hands. But I mean to have my way 
in spite of him ; I am coming downstairs to-morrow. Now sit down 
and talk to me, I want to know what you have been doing with 
yourself all day?” 

Lorraine began her recital. She had been to the village and made 
two or three new acquaintances ; but as she talked on cheerfully, 
Miss Bretherton hardly seemed to listen—there was an absent expres- 
sion in her keen blue eyes, and as soon as Lorraine had finished her 
narrative she said abruptly— 

“‘T have sent for my lawyer. I am going to alter my will,”’—and 
then with a touch of wistfulness in her voice—“I wish you would 
make up your mind to stay here altogether. I do not believe that 
Highlands suits you. Miss Trevor could live with her brother, and I 
need you far more than she does. Come, Mrs. Herbert, why should 
we not jog on comfortably together? No one has ever suited me 
before. Stay with me, and you shall be as free as one of my birds, 
and after my death Black Nest shall be yours. Why should I not 
make you a rich woman if I like? My money is my own. I have 
done my duty to Eric, and he will not touch another penny of my 
money.” 

For one moment intense surprise kept Lorraine silent; then her 
face flushed with emotion, and, kneeling down by the couch, she put 
her arms round the slight little figure. 

“Dear Miss Bretherton,” she said softly, “if you knew how I loved 
you for this; how have I ever deserved such generosity? This is 
the third home that has been offered to me, if I could only accept it,” 
—and here she sighed heavily. ‘But indeed, I cannot disappoint 
poor Muriel. I have pledged my word to her and Ellison. I will 
come and stay with you as often as you ask me; but it is not possible 
for me to do more.” 

“Very well, then, we will say no more about it,” returned Miss 
Bretherton decidedly. ‘‘ You are a woman of your word, and I respect 
you for it; all the same, I mean to leave you Black Nest on 
condition that you live here six months in the year, and that you 
keep on my list of pensioners. Well, what now?” as Lorraine shook 
her head decidedly. 
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“Dear, dearest Miss Bretherton,” she replied, in a shocked voice ; 
“are you quite mad? Do you think that I would ever accept such 
misplaced generosity? I will never have Black Nest—never, never 
—Mr. Vincent is your rightful heir. I am nothing to you but an 
attached and grateful friend. Before I would allow you to do such 
an injustice I would go away to-morrow and never see youagain. But 
you cannot mean it ; you would not leave this world unreconciled to 
your nephew?” 

“He has made his bed and must lie on it,” returned Miss 
Bretherton doggedly. ‘“ Why should I leave him Black Nest when 
he has hated it all his life? I would sooner leave it to 
Nora.” 

“Leave it to Nora, then, and make Mr. Vincent her guardian. 
No one could find fault with you for doing that. Nora is your 
sister’s child—think over it, Miss Bretherton, there is plenty of time. 
But if you want to die peacefully, you will forgive Mr. Vincent his 
boyish offences. He has long ago repented of his waywardness to 
you. Let meplead for him,” she continued earnestly ; “he is longing 
to be friends with you. Let me write to him and tell him that he will 
be welcome. There is no need to make him your heir if you do not 
desire it, but you must not continue to treat him as your enemy. In 
your heart you love him dearly. Pritchard and I know that well. 
Be true to yourself and him; and God help you to do the night thing 
with the wealth entrusted to you.” And Lorraine kissed her gently 
on the brow and left the room. 

The next Sunday Miss Bretherton was well enough to drive to 
church. By some strange coincidence the sermon that morning 
was on the forgiveness of injuries. Lorraine, who was listening 
attentively, felt Miss Bretherton wince more than once. Nothing 
was said as they drove home; but all that afternoon Miss Bretherton 
seemed uneasy and out of spirits. Later in the evening as they sat 
together with Winnie Fack and her kittens basking on the rug in the 
firelight, Lorraine saw her look at her with strange intensity. At 
last she laid down her book. 

“Would you like to talk a little?” she said gently. “I am rather 
tired of reading myself, and I fancied you looked dull.” But Miss 
Bretherton’s answer took her by surprise. 

“I suppose you are right and the vicar is right, and I am an 
obstinate, cross-grained old woman. You may write and tell Eric 
to come here if you like, and bring Nora with him. It goes against 
me to forgive him; but I suppose I shall have to do it before I take 
my long journey—and perhaps I have kept it up long enough; but 
you had better tell him that he need not look for Black Nest, for 
it will never. be his—‘a black prison,’ he called it, ‘only fit for cats 
to live in.’” 

“But he may come, and you will welcome him kindly,” returned 
Lorraine, and Miss Bretherton nodded; and before she slept that 
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night the letter was written. Pritchard came in later to talk over 
things. 

“T knew my mistress was coming round,” she said. “I have had 
plenty of signs to tell me that her heart was softening to the poor 
young gentleman. She has a picture of him hidden away some- 
where, and to my belief it was under her pillow all the time she 
was ill, though she never allowed me to get a glimpse of it. My 
mistress has odd whimsies sometimes; but when she once likes a 
person she never changes, and she has never changed to Mr. Eric. 
You have told her the truth, ma’am, and it has done her a power of 
good. Black Nest has been a brighter place since you entered 
it, and my mistress has been a happier woman. God bless her, 
for she has a hard time of it;” and the faithful creature wiped away 
a tear. 

Two or three days elapsed and then Eric’s letter came. It was 
addressed to Mrs. Herbert. 

“Will you tell Aunt Marion,” he wrote, “that I am delighted with 
her invitation for Nora and myself; but I cannot possibly come until 
next Monday, and then only for three or four days; but Nora can 
stay if she wishes her to do so. You do not name any time, so I 
am making my own arrangements. I need not tell you that the 
invitation has greatly surprised me, and I cannot help suspecting 
that it is owing to your friendly offices; but you know how greatly 
I desire to be reconciled to my sole remaining relative.” 

“Mr. Vincent is coming on Monday evening,” she said quietly, 
“and will bring Nora with him. He seems very much pleased 
with his invitation.” But Miss Bretherton only reddened a little 
and said nothing. 

Pritchard brought Lorraine little scraps of news from time to time. 

“Mr. Eric is to have his old room, ma’am,” she said one day; 
“and Miss Nora is to have the blue room. My mistress is looking 
after everything herself. She has big fires lighted in both rooms to 
be sure they are aired.” And another time, “She has been ordering 
in a stock of provisions from Croes-fford that would feed a garrison. 
It is my belief that the fatted calf will be provided for Mr. Eric.” 

Miss Bretherton never opened her lips on the subject; but early 
on Monday morning she asked Lorraine if she would mind driving 
into Croes-fford that evening to mect the travellers, and Lorraine 
assented cheerfully. 

“There is Mrs. Herbert!” exclaimed Nora joyfully, and the next 
moment she threw herself into her friend’s arms. Eric followed her 
more slowly. He looked a little flushed and excited. 

“What does this mean?” he said as he shook hands with her. 
“TI could scarcely believe my eyes when I read your letter. Three 
weeks ago Aunt Marion wrote to me in the stiffest way and begged 
me not to come.” 

‘Ladies change their minds sometimes,” returned Lorraine smiling 
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at him, and the young man felt a little giddy as he followed the slim, 
graceful figure across the station. Lorraine was holding Nora’s hand. 
The two were whispering eagerly together. 

** Dear Mrs. Herbert, how lovely it seems to see you again,” cried the 
girl ecstatically. ‘‘ We have all wanted you so much, haven’t we, Eric?” 
and all the way to Nefydd Madoc she held Lorraine’s hand tightly. 

Eric said very little. He sat staring out in the darkness trying to 
recall old memories. ‘What a young ass I must have been,” he 
muttered to himself once. 

Directly the carriage stopped Miss Bretherton’s tiny figure was 
distinctly visible. She stood in the centre of the hall, rigid and 
immovable, leaning on her stick. Pritchard was looming in the 
background. 

**So you have come, Eric,” was all she said as she held out her 
hand to him. 

“Yes, I have come. You might be sure I should do so when you 
sent for me,” and then Eric stooped and kissed her gently on the 
cheek. ‘ Dear Aunt Marion, if you only knew how glad I am to see 
Black Nest again.” 

‘Take them to their rooms, Pritchard,” observed Miss Bretherton 
a little hoarsely; “dinner will be ready directly. Dear me, Nora, 
how tall you have grown; you will be a woman soon.” 

**T shall soon be fourteen,” returned Nora. She was still nestling 
against her old friend; but as she spoke her delicate refined little face 
lit up with innocent pride. ‘I must be a grown-up woman as soon 
as I can for Eric and the children’s sake.” 

“She will do,” observed Miss Bretherton, half to herself, and then 
she sat down in the high-backed chair and stared into the fire. “Shall 
I do it?” she thought; “it is not a bad idea,” and then in the red 
cavernous hollow she seemed to see a boyish face with rough curly 
hair tossing wearily upon his pillow. 

“T will not stop here, Aunt Marion. I hate it all; and I shall 
hate you too if I stay. I want my mother and not you. Mothers 
are better than anything in the world, at least mine is; and I shall 
break my heart if you do not let me go.” 

“It hurts still when I think of it,” she muttered; “but I have 
been over hard; I know that now. But to have him sleeping in 

his old room again,”—she sighed, and there was a mist before her 
eyes. The next moment she struck her stick sharply against the 
floor, and summoned Pritchard. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
NORA’S HOLIDAY HOUSE, 


THE evening passed quietly. During supper Miss Bretherton treated 
her nephew with marked civility, as though she were entertaining some 
distinguished stranger whose acquaintance she was only then making, 
but to Nora she was perfectly friendly. Her heart seemed to open 
to the girl’s involuntary artlessness and unconscious innocence. Her 
soft, wide-open glances appealed irresistibly to the lonely woman ; the 
very sight of Nora kneeling on the rug with the kitten in her arms 
brought a smile to her lips. 

“Oh, auntie, how happy you must be to live in such a lovely 
place!” exclaimed Nora suddenly. “Eric never told us how beauti- 
ful it was. I feel as though [ could not wait until the morning to 
see the garden and the river, but I could hear it all so plainly from 
my room. Mrs, Herbert wants me to go to bed now, because she 
says I must be so dreadfully tired; but I am as much awake 
as possible.” 

** Ah, you are young, Nora; make the most of your youth,my dear. 
So you think I must be happy living alone with my cat-angels in my 
mountain nest. Wait a moment, child, I want to ask you some- 
thing,” and Miss Bretherton laid a small jewelled hand on the girl’s 
shoulder, the diamonds and rubies and emeralds seemed a blaze of 
red and green light in Nora’s dazzled eyes. The little pale face and 
pointed chin reminded her of the white witch in one of Hugo’s 
story-books. ‘“ Listen to me, Nora, you are a wise child, I can see 
that. If Black Nest were yours, your very own, would you like to 
live here always ?” 

Nora nodded vigorously, then her face grew grave. 

“T would love it, auntie; but then I could not leave Eric,” 
glancing at him, as he stood on the rug talking to Mrs. Herbert. 
Neither of them had heard Miss Bretherton’s question, for she had 
spoken in a low voice. “I should never care to live anywhere 
without Eric and the children.” 

“Tut, child, Eric will be marrying some day, and then he will be 
glad to get rid of you,” and as Nora’s face fell at this, she gave her 
a friendly push. ‘There, go off to bed, I was only joking. Of 
course Eric will marry, and you and Effie will have to look out for 
yourselves ; if only some fairy godmother were to turn up and leave 
you a snug home like Black Nest.” 

“Would not that be delightful?” and Nora’s face flushed with 
excitement. ‘“ Hugo and I often make up stories like that. If I 
ever had a home like Black Nest, I will tell you what I would do, 
auntie ; I would turn it into a Holiday House, and we would all live 
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here in the summer, Eric should have a Jocum fenens, and fish and 
climb mountains and enjoy himself, and in the winter we would all 
live at Highlands: just fancy how splendid it would be,” and Nora’s 
eyes sparkled. 

“There, go off and dream of your Holiday House ;” and Miss 
Bretherton turned her cold, smooth cheek to the girl’s kiss) When 
Nora went off chattering happily with Lorraine, Miss Bretherton rose 
too. “I daresay you are tired, Eric,” she said quickly. ‘We are 
early folk at Black Nest—“‘ early to bed and early to rise’ is our motto, 
so I am going to wish you good-night,” and then she nodded to him 
and trotted off. 

Eric had an odd experience that night. He woke up from his 
first sleep with a curious fancy that some one was moving about his 
room ; the moon was streaming full into his window, and the next 
moment he plainly distinguished a tiny grey figure standing at the 
foot of his bed. 

He had never heard that Black Nest was haunted, and he was 
rather incredulous on the subject of ghosts. Could it possibly be his 
Aunt Marion? she might be walking in her sleep, and it would never 
do to startle her. He lay still and watched her silently, and after a 
few minutes she glided to the door. He sprang out of bed to see 
that no harm came to her, but to his relief the gleam of a candle 
shone in the passage. “It is all right, Mr. Eric,” whispered 
Pritchard’s voice ; “lock your door and go to sleep.” And Eric was 
thankful to take her advice. 

As he dressed himself the next morning, he determined to question 
Pritchard about last night’s occurrence. As he left his room he met 
her face to face. She stopped at once and looked at him inquiringly. 

“T hope you were not much disturbed, Mr. Eric,” she said 
anxiously. ‘When my mistress is a little excited, she often walks in 
her sleep, it is an old habit of hers; but I am generally on the look- 
out and watch her until she is safe in her bed again.” 

** What made her come to my room, Pritchard ?” he asked curiously. 

“Well, sir, that is always where she goes first ; times out of number 
I have missed her, and found her in the north room standing by the 
bed. Now and then I have seen her smooth the pillow as though 
some child lay there, and have heard her sigh as she turned away. 
You see, Mr. Eric, she got into the habit when you were a child and 
stayed at Black Nest. She never would go to her bed if you seemed 
at all restless or uneasy. All of us servants knew how she doted on 
you, and how my mistress’s heart was half broken when you fretted so 
to go home.” 

The morning passed pleasantly to Eric, rambling about the garden 
and village with Mrs. Herbert and Nora. When they returned to 
luncheon they found Miss Bretherton busily engaged in mincing 
chicken for Minnie Fack. She greeted her nephew with cool civility, 
and then beckoned Nora to sit beside her. 
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* Sit down there, little girl, and tell me what you think of Black 


Nest now ;” and Nora, nothing loath, poured out the history of their 


4 delightful wanderings. 


Mrs. Herbert had taken them everywhere—to the birds’ breakfast- 
table, and the lodge and then to the church and the vicarage and 


the village. 
she finished breathlessly. 


day she kept Nora beside her. 
rich unknown relative. 
close to the grey curls. 
fairy godmother,” she said once. 
used to make me ache to hear him. 
always so hungry,’ but I know he wanted it himself. 
bread and eat it as he went on with his sermon.” 


Bretherton’s stitches were dropped. 
hands trembled a little. 


to read his very thoughts. 


Bretherton’s sharp voice call him. 


said, with her usual abruptness. 


i?" 





chair, and motioned him to the settle. 


“Tt is far lovelier than I thought it last night, auntie,” 


Miss Bretherton looked gratified, and during the remainder of the 
Eric smiled a little sadly as he 
listened to his young sister’s chatter; she seemed in no awe of her 
Once he saw the brown girlish head very 

* Auntie, I think it is you who are our 
“Eric never looks worried now 
when I tell him Hughie wants new boots; he used to sigh so 
dreadfully, as though he had the whole world on his shoulders ; it 
I do believe he never had 
enough to eat; he would say, ‘Give it to the boys, growing lads are 
I have seen 
him often, when we had finished dinner, cut himself a hunch of dry 


There was an odd flash in the blue eyes, and some of Miss 
As she picked them up her 
More than once that evening Eric found 
her keen, penetrating glance fixed on him, as though she were trying 


The next morning, as he was looking over his letters, while 
Mrs. Herbert and Nora were putting on their hats, he heard Miss 


“If you have nothing particular to do I want to talk to you,” she 
“T am too rheumatic to go out 
myself, but if you don’t mind staying with me for an hour we could 
have our talk, and I will tell Mrs. Herbert not to wait for you—shall 
And as he assented to this in some surprise, she trotted off. 
When she returned she seated herself in her favourite high-backed 


She was about to speak when Eric leant forward and took her hand. 


“One moment, Aunt Marion. 


We are friends, are we not?” And 


as she reddened and tried to draw her hand away he held it fast. 
“T have slept under your roof two nights, but I still feel myself a 


stranger. 
loved, will you not say one kind word to me?” 


For my mother’s sake, the sister whom you so deeply 


“Soft speeches never come easy to me,” she said, wincing a little 


under his clear, candid glance. 
will not deceive you. 
hardness ; but I cannot—cannot give you Black Nest.” 


that long ago.” 
2 











“‘ But I mean to be friendly, Eric. I 
I want to be kind, and to make up for my past 


“My dear Aunt Marion, I do not expect it. We have settled all 
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** Nothing is settled in this world of change,” she answered wearily. 
“You are very generous, Eric. If I ever called you mercenary I never 
meant it fora moment. But it vexed me to see you so blameless. 
God forgive me for a wicked old woman, but I grudged you even 
your virtues. You had done nothing really to forfeit your rights, but 
all the same I was determined not to make you my heir. Let me 
tell you everything. I wanted to leave Black Nest to Mrs. Herbert. 
I would have made her my adopted daughter, and left her a rich 
woman, but she refused to touch my money.” 

“You could not have chosen anyone more worthy,” he returned 
quietly. But something in his tone made her glance at him sharply. 
For the moment Eric was not completely master of himself. He 
could not hear Lorraine’s name unmoved. The next moment Miss 
Bretherton’s tiny hand rested on his shoulder. “Eric,” she said 
softly, “you care for her.” And as his eyes dropped as though 
he were abashed, she stroked his arm gently. “My poor boy, | 
never dreamt of this. If I had known it ” And then she 
paused and looked wistfully at him. ‘“ Is there anything I can 
do, Eric?” 

“No,” he said, almost impatiently, “there is nothing that you or 
anyone can do. She will never care for me—never. Why did you 
make me speak, Aunt Marion? I hoped no one but myself would 
ever guess my secret. ‘There—let us never mention it again! She 
is the sweetest creature on God’s earth, and the most unhappy, but 
no love of mine could comfort her.” 

“Eric, are you sure?” 

* Quite sure. For Heaven’s sake, Aunt Marion, let us talk of 
something else! If she would have accepted Black Nest, I should 
have been glad. I hate to know she is poor and living on the 
bounty of others. Surely you could leave her some of your money, 
Aunt Marion ?” 

“Shall I give her your two hundred? That would be a nice little 
income. Now let me finish what I was going to say. You would 
never care for Black Nest as I have cared for it. Besides, it is too 
far away from your work, so I mean to leave it to Nora. It will be 
a home for her and Effie, and if you marry—don’t look so shocked, 
Eric; there are other women in the world beside Mrs. Herbert, and 
you are young enough to be consoled—if you marry, my dear, Nora 
can make a home for the boys. I have thought over it well, and 
this seems the best arrangement. I will take care that Nora shall 
have sufficient income to keep up the place properly, and you must 
act as her guardian. Your share will be seven hundred a year. 
Will that content you, Eric? It is not as much as you had a right 
to expect, but Nora is your mother’s child too.” 

Eric tried to answer, but his lips suddenly quivered. ‘The good 
things of life were being heaped on him without measure, but the 
one gift he desired was as remote from him as ever.. In vain he 
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endeavoured to speak. Something like a low sob broke from him, 
The next moment a tender hand was laid on his head. 

“Say nothing, Eric. My poor, poor boy! Do you think I do 
not understand? You are good and brave, and you have fought 
your hard battle nobly.” And then, as her arms went round him, 
and he felt her motherly kiss, something like comfort stole into the 
young man’s heart. 


CHAPTER L. 
REVENGE IS SWEET, 


ALL these weeks Ellison had missed Lorraine sorely. And when two 
months had elapsed, and there was still no word of her return, a 
faint surprise, almost amounting to uneasiness, assailed her. Her 
wedding had been fixed for the last day of April. Colonel Trevor 
had indeed pleaded for an earlier date, but she had convinced him 
that it would be wiser to wait a little. She was now busy with 
preparations and the cares of her ¢rvowsseau, and Lorraine’s help and 
sympathy would have been a great relief. In spite of her intense 
and ever-deepening happiness there were moments when an undefin- 
able sense of sadness stole over her. Gavin was strangely depressed 
at times; and though Ellison put down his gravity and absence of 
mind to his mother’s recent death, a chill sense of discomfort and 
oppression would creep over her sometimes during those long silent 
evenings. 

But this vague uneasiness never troubled her when Gavin was 
beside her. No lover could have been more tender or considerate. 
Her slightest wish seemed a law to him, and he brought his masculine 
judgment to bear even on the colour of a gown if she needed his 
advice. 

“Dear,” she said apologetically one evening. “I am almost 
ashamed to trouble you with these details, but I want you to be 
satisfied with your wife’s appearance.” One of her rare blushes had 
come to her face as she said this, and she looked at him lovingly; and 
then as he pressed her closer to him without speaking, she whispered : 
** All my life it will be my first thought to please you in everything.” 

He had been in one of his grave moods that evening, and as she 
spoke the sadness of his eyes almost startled her. ‘You must not 
be too good to me, Ellison,” he said in a low voice. “I am not 
worthy of it; there is not a man living who is worthy of a good 
woman’s love.” 

“ Nonsense, Gavin ; I will not allow you to talk such heresy; but 
indeed I have no right to tease you with all these trifles. If only 
Lorraine would come home; Muriel is useless in such matters—our 
opinions clash on every point. Does it not seem a little strange, 
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Gavin, that Lorraine does not speak of her return? Mr. Vincent 
and Nora both say that she is quite strong now, and can take long 
walks, and that she seems cheerful and like herself ; and yet she takes 
no notice of all my hints.” 

“Why should you hurry her?” returned Gavin, stooping to replace 
a fagot that had failen on the hearth. “It is far better for her to 
stay where she is. She is so unselfish that she will come at once if 
you tell her that you want her; but if you will take my advice, you 
will not let her know that.” 

‘Gavin, I cannot help thinking sometimes that Lorraine’s absence 
is a relief to you;” and as Ellison said this a dark flush came to 
Colonel Trevor's face. 

“When Mrs. Herbert is away, I get you more to myself. Is not 
that a sufficient reason, dearest?” he said, with an attempt at play- 
fulness ; but he almost loathed himself as he felt the falsity of his 
speech. Why did she compel him to say such things? why would 
she not leave Mrs. Herbert alone? “ Ellison,” he continued, “ when 
we are married I hope you mean to be satisfied with me. I warn 
you beforehand, that I shall want my wife to myself.” There was a 
touch of peremptoriness in Gavin’s tone as he said this, but Ellison 
only felt the sweetness of the compliment. How dearly he had loved 
her; well, when she was once his wife he should know that she 
wanted nothing earthly in comparison with his love. 

Gavin took his leave soon after this. March had set in like a lamb 
that year, and the evening was soft and spring-like; already the 
crocuses were bursting into flower. As Ellison strolled with him up 
the farmyard, only wrapped in a soft, fleecy shawl, she noticed with 
delight the budding foliage; the crisp, sweet air was balmy with 
promise ; as she parted from Gavin with a mute hand-shake, the soft 
serenity of her eyes struck him afresh. 

“At least I shall make her happy,” he said to himself. “My 
trouble is not unbearable as long as I know that.” 

Ellison was unwilling to re-enter the house; the clear light, the 
refreshing air tempted her to stroll a little further up the lane. She 
was just in sight of the white cottages, when, to her surprise, she saw 
Dorcas talking to her dé¢e noir, George Bates. Bates had been dis- 
missed from Gavin’s service, but he was still hanging about the 
place; his voice sounded angry and excited, and Dorcas was crying 
bitterly. When she saw her mistress she darted towards her as 
though for protection. 

“Oh, ma’am, do send him away!” she said hysterically. ‘He 
knows that I hate him, and that I won’t believe any of his lies. He 
is a bad, wicked man to say such things!”—and Dorcas began 
sobbing afresh. 

“Lies do you call them?” shouted Bates. He had evidently 
been drinking, and the girl’s angry contempt had excited him still 
more. “You need not put on these cursed airs just because a 
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respectable man offers to marry you. I am not like the Colonel. 
I have not got two sweethearts, and I only make love to one lass at 
atime. ‘Turns me away from his service, does he, because I know a 
little too much of his goings on?” 

“ Bates, if you do not at once hold your tongue and leave us, it 
will be the worse for you!” returned Ellison, in strong indignation. 
“Dorcas, you may run home.” But as the girl obeyed her gladly, 
Bates, half maddened by Dorcas’s repulse, only laughed derisively 
and kept his place. 

“You turned me away too, Miss Lee, and I will have my 
revenge!” he went on. “Look here—I am telling no lies! You 
may ask the Colonel. Bring me face to face with him, and I will 
say it over again. I was with them when Madge Wildfire played 
that trick, and Mrs. Herbert was thrown out of the phaeton, and I 
heard every word the Colonel said when he was kneeling on the road 
beside her. ‘My darling, my darling, have I killed you?’ I will 
take my oath those were his words. ‘Lorraine, one word! Let me 
see your sweet eyes!’ Ah, I treasured up the words in case I might 
find them handy! He is a grand man, the Colonel! One sweet- 
heart at a time is not enough for him!” 

“Bates, if you do not let me pass, I will call for Joe Brand!” 
cried Ellison. Her blue eyes were blazing with contempt. “Do 
you suppose your trumped-up story troubles me?” And as the man, 
scared by that commanding voice, slunk out of her path, she walked 
down the lane, carrying her fair head higher than ever. Dorcas was 
waiting for her in the porch. The girl’s eyes were red with crying, 
and she was trembling like a leaf. 

Ellison spoke very gently to her. ‘You foolish girl,” she said, in 
a reassuring tone, “there is nothing so dreadful after all! Bates has 
been drinking, and has lost his temper, but he would not have harmed 
you. Perhaps it would be wiser for you not to go out alone just 
now. I must talk to Colonel Trevor and Mr. Vincent, and see what 
is to be done. He is a loafing, ill-conditioned fellow, and, when he 
has had a drop too much, he is positively dangerous.” 

“He had not been drinking when he followed me home last 
week,” returned Dorcas, in a frightened tone. “He was as sober as 
any man could be, and he said it then. He declared he would 
publish it through the village, and that he would have his revenge on 
the Colonel. He is just mad because the Colonel has given him 
notice, and he is angry with you, ma’am, too. I told him then that 
I would not believe his lies.” 

“Of course not.” But Ellison shivered as she spoke, as though a 
cold wind had passed over her. “Come in here, Dorcas!”—in a 
quick, peremptory voice. ‘Come in and shut the door! I want 
you to tell me exactly what Bates said to you the other evening, and 
why you are sure that he had not been drinking.” 

“ Because he was quite pale, and spoke in a subdued sort of 
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sensible way. But indeed, ma’am, I could not bring myself to 
repeat his nasty, mischievous speeches ; they are not fit for your ears.” 

“You must let me be the best judge of that,” returned her 
mistress quietly. “I am sorry to distress you, Dorcas, but I must 
get to the bottom of this. It will never do to allow Bates to spread 
these reports. We could have him taken up and punished.” 

“If he would only go away,” sobbed Dorcas, “for he is like a 
nightmare to me!” The girl was evidently reluctant to speak, but 
Ellison was firm and persistent. A good deal of questioning elicited 
a confused account of the accident, and how Bates had overheard 
the Colonel making love to Mrs. Herbert as she lay senseless. 
“Why should he invent such things?” asked Dorcas indignantly. 
“Tt is cruelly hard of him to say them, and every one knows what a 
kind master the Colonel is.” 

“Yes; but we do not know how sweet revenge is to an evil mind. 
Bates is anxious to make mischief, and a little invention does not 
trouble his conscience. Dorcas, just put all this out of your head. 
I need not ask you not to mention it to your fellow-servants, for I 
know I can rely on you. You can tell them that Bates has 
frightened you, but nothing more. I will see what can be done to 
get rid of him. I think I will send a note to Colonel Trevor, and 
ask him to come down this evening.” 

“Yes, ma'am.” And Dorcas withdrew, half consoled by her 
mistress’s calmness. 

Ellison stood by the fire a moment, knitting her white brows. 
There was a puzzled expression in her eyes. <A speech of Gavin's 
had suddenly come into her mind, and she could not banish it. 
**'You may depend upon it that there is never smoke without a fire,” 
he had once said. “Most lies, if patiently investigated, will be 
found to hold some shred of the truth.” ‘“ There are exceptions to 
every rule,” she said aloud, “for there is neither smoke nor fire here 
in Bates’s malicious inventions.” But there was a trace of irritation 
in her manner as she sat down and wrote her note. 
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“DeaR Gavin—Could you possibly come down to the Farm after 
dinner? I want to ask your advice. Bates has been drinking and 
misbehaving himself. He is frightening poor little Dorcas out of her 
wits by his unmanly persecution. It would be a relief to talk it over 
with you. 

“Yours always, 
** ELLISON.” 


There were two hours before she could expect Gavin, so she 
dressed herself with unusual care, and then ate her solitary supper. 
Ruth waited on her as usual, and Ellison spoke to her about Dorcas’s 
fright. She was a kind and sympathetic mistress, and took a great 
deal of interest in her servants; but this evening Ruth was less 
communicative than usual. She expressed strong indignation against 
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that low fellow, Bates, as she called him; but more than once when 
Ellison’s attention was diverted, she looked at her mistress a little 
strangely, and even pityingly. Dorcas had suppressed the fact that 
she had already confided Bates’s strange story to Ruth’s ear, under a 
strict pledge of secrecy ; and Ruth, who was clever and sharpsighted, 
had her own ideas on the subject. Ellison was a little restless when 
she returned to the sitting-room ; the whole affair had annoyed her 
excessively. How dare a tipsy groom spread these infamous reports 
about his master. Gavin would be so angry, he would be ready to 
horsewhip the fellow. ‘ He is so chivalrous,” she said to herself; 
“for Lorraine’s sake, he will have no mercy on Bates.” 

It was a relief when she heard the click of the little gate, and saw 
Gavin’s tall figure pass the window. He only waited to throw off his 
overcoat, and then he came in. Ellison rose from her chair to meet him. 

‘Oh, Gavin, it is so good of you to come, but I hardly expected 
you so soon.” 

“Of course I came when you wanted me,” he said, looking at her 
with his usual kind smile; “my liege-lady has a right to my service. 
So that fool of a Bates has been kicking up a row again. Well, we 
must put a stop to that.” 

“Yes; and he has done more than frighten Dorcas. Gavin, 
would you believe it, he has actually had the audacity to publish 
scandalous reports about you? I hate to repeat such things,” and 
Ellison reddened with annoyance ; “but you ought to know what he 
has dared to say.” 

“Of course I ought to know, so you had better tell me everything 
from the beginning,” and Colonel Trevor, drew her down beside him 
on the couch. “You look quite fierce, Ellison, as though you would 
like to thrash him yourself.” There was a spark of amusement in his 
eyes as he said this; but at her first words it died away. 

“Don’t joke, Gavin. I am afraid you will be terribly annoyed. 
The wretched fellow has dared to insinuate things about you and 
Lorraine. Ah, no wonder you start! He actually had the audacity 
to tell me—to my face—that you made love to poor Lorraine when 
she lay senseless on the ground that night of the accident. He asked 
me to bring him face to face with you, and he would repeat your very 
words. Does he not deserve a horsewhipping, Gavin?” and Ellison 
gave a musical little laugh. “You and Lorraine! My poor dear 
Lorraine, of all people.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence, and then Colonel Trevor 
sprang up from the couch and walked to the fireplace. He had tried 
to echo the laugh, but no sound passed his lips. ‘Good heavens!” 
was all he said, and he shuddered visibly. 

Ellison followed him. She was prepared for indignation, but 
such excessive anger alarmed her. She put her hand caressingly on 
his arm. 

“Don’t trouble so, Gavin, it is not worth it. Lorraine will never 
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know of his senseless speeches, and you will find some way of making 
him hold his tongue. How dare he tell these lies of his master— 
you of all people,” she repeated, as she looked up in his face with a 
trustful smile. But the next moment she recoiled. Why was Gavin 
looking at her so strangely. His face was pale, and there was an 
agonised expression in his eyes. They gazed at her with dumb 
beseeching misery, but there was no anger, no righteous indignation 
in them. A curious sensation of faintness came over her, a chill 
dizziness ; it was only with an effort that she could rally her energies. 
“Gavin!” she exclaimed, and there was anguish now in her voice. 
“You frighten me. Why are you so strangely silent? How can the 
lies of a discharged groom affect you so strangely? Speak to 
me; you must—you shall speak!” and her firm grasp tightened on 
his arm. 

“They are no lies,” he returned with a groan. “Ellison, if you 
make me speak, I can only tell you the truth—not even for your 
sake can I tell an utter falsehood. How can I punish a man for 
slanderous reports when he is stating a fact? I thought Mrs. 
Herbert was dead, and I knelt down by her side in the snow. In 
my terror I lost my self-control, and spoke as I ought not, and Bates 
heard me. That is all.” And Gavin smiled bitterly. 

Ellison’s limbs trembled under her; only that grasp of Gavin’s 
arm gave her support. Certain words were surging through her 
brain with hammer-like insistence as he spoke— 

“My darling, my darling, have I killed you? Lorraine—only 
one word! Let me see your sweet eyes!” Then she hid her face 
on his shoulder with a low moan, as of one stricken to the heart. 

** Gavin, tell me the whole truth,” she whispered. “It is Lorraine, 
not me, whom you love.” 

Then he turned on her almost fiercely. 

“Tt is cruel of you to say that. Good heavens, do you not see 
what I am suffering? Am I not already humiliated in your eyes? 
All these months I have wrestled with the temptation ; but, Ellison, 
I can look you in the face still. If I have cared for Mrs. Herbert too 
much for my peace of mind, I have been absolutely true to you also. 
Never, never, except under the provocation of that moment’s terror, 
have I ever said one word that you would not have approved. Do 
you think,” laying his cold hand on hers, “that I could be guilty of 
disloyalty to my promised wife? I may be weak as other men are 
weak, but, on my soul, I have ever honoured you, and treasured the 
very hairs of your head as sacred to me.” 

It spoke much for Ellison’s trust in him, that in that hour of 
agony and humiliation she still clung to him. Yes, he was good ; 
she knew that. Even at that moment, when he had slain her happi- 
ness for ever, she did not wrong him by any unworthy suspicion. If he 
loved Lorraine, it was through no fault of his, or hers either. The 
misery that had overtaken them, and that had dashed the cup of joy 
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from her lips, was dealt by the hand of Fate, and was not his 
doing. 

“Gavin,” and she spoke with her face still hidden, “there is one 
thing more you must tell me.” Her voice shook, and she steadied it 
with difficulty. ‘Does Lorraine know that you care? Is this why 
she is staying away so long?” 

“Yes, she knows,” he returned reluctantly ; “ because in my foolish 
terror I betrayed myself. Do not let us speak of her, my dear one. 
She was like an angel of consolation sent to strengthen me in the 
hour of temptation; and as an angel, a saint, not as a woman, I 
shall ever regard her for the future. Dear, you have nothing to fear 
from either of us. Your happiness is her first consideration, as it is 
mine.” 

“That is all I need to ask.” And then Ellison raised her weary 
head. She was white to her lips; but there was a tortured look in 
her eyes. ‘Gavin, you must go away now, I cannot talk any more. 
No, I am not ill, not bodily ill, but I have had a shock. Do you 
think ”—with the saddest smile possible—“ that it is a light shock to 
know that another woman has your love! But I am not angry with 
her or you. Why should I be angry because Iam unhappy? But 
you must go,” pushing him from her with gentle force. 

“T cannot go,” he answered, rousing up at this. “Ellison, you 
must not ask me to leave you. Dear, can I not see what I have 
made you suffer? How am I to go away until I have tried to staunch 
the wound that I have made?” And he would have put his arms 
round her, but she drew away from him. 

“There is no healing possible to-night,” she returned sadly. 
“Gavin, if you care for me, if you honour me as you say you do, 
grant me this favour—let me be alone this evening. In your 
presence, looking at your dear face, I feel as though I can believe 
and realise nothing. When you are gone, perhaps I shall be able 
to think.” 

“Will you see me again to-morrow? Will you let me talk to you 
and make my peace?” And he looked at her anxiously. 

“To-morrow? Oh, yes. Why not?” she answered, but her voice 
was low and weak. She seemed like one bewildered by some terrifying 
vision ; then her gaze softened. 

“ Poor Gavin, how miserable you look; but we cannot help it, can 
we?” And then she raised her head and kissed his forehead. How 
worn and weary he looked. He had suffered so much when Helen 
had died, and now this strange sorrow had overtaken him. “God 
help us all,” she whispered ; and then she pointed with mute entreaty 
to the door. He dared not disobey her. He waited for one moment 
to see if there were any yielding in her face; then with bowed head 
he left the room. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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BRIGHTLINGSEA AND ITS OYSTERS. 


RIGHTLINGSEA is a quaint little place. 

Everywhere, as you look round it, you see vestiges of bygone 
days. Not in old houses and frontages alone, but in bits of towers 
and devices. There is on the High Street an old house with a round 
turret beside it, terminating with a kind of extinguisher top, flanked 
by little pillars on which are flying buttresses, and on them you can 
trace the relics of old, grotesque sculptures, very quaint. Opinions 
are divided whether it was used for an observatory or was merely 
ornamental. The house close to this is now a general shop, but has 
fine old oak carved ceilings and cornices more than a foot deep, with 
leaves, etc., exquisitely cut. 

It is said that this was in the fifteenth century the residence of 
the Beriffe family, whose monumental brasses are to be seen in 
the old church on the height a little way off; and of the noble 
old tower, and the finest and most ancient part of the structure they 
were the builders. Everywhere, too, you get a whiff of the sea; now 
and then coming to you, ever softened by distance, more or less 
according to where you stand, the tappings of many hammers from 
the busy building-yards. Men in high boots and blue knitted woollen 
surcoats—muscular, brawny, bronzed—pass you with that air of 
complete leisure and easy adaptability, which tells how the sailor can 
make himself anywhere at home. They seem to be here exactly in 
place, for from almost any point you can see crowds of masts—masts 
of yachts, sea-going smacks, and flat-bottomed barges. Many yachts 
lie here; and the yacht-builders of Brightlingsea have a high 
reputation for turning out smart craft, as the town has a reputation 
for turning out smart sailors—cool, strong, intrepid, fearless; who 
do not readily own themselves beaten. Yacht-owners are fond of 
Brightlingsea men for crews. Lord Brassey, it is said, when setting 
out for his yacht-voyage round the world, first went to the Essex 
coast for his crews, Brightlingsea in chief. 

The town stands really on an island. The name indicates as 
much. Sea being doubtless a corruption of eye, which meant an 
island. The island of the son of Bright, it may be from the man 
who first settled on it, and built a house or houses there—perhaps 
the very man who instigated that outrage on St. Osyth (whose Abbey 
is not far off) about whom the Sfectator was much exercised some 
time ago, St. Osyth, who carried her head in her hand and walked 
home with it so, a miracle still commemorated in the arms of St. 
Osyth. Anyway, he must have been a shrewd fellow, for Brightlingsea 
is nicely placed both with regard to land and water. You see the 
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Colne from it, for it is set on a gentle rising slope, winding away up 
into the land, like a broad ribbon of silver in the sun, while on the 
other side the Creek widens out to meet the sea. The present vicar, 
Mr. Pertwee, who can handle an oar as well as compose a sermon, 
has more than once gone round it, afloat in his canoe. 

Race and environment here finely fit each other. All along the 
north-east coast, as indeed the place and names tell, the natives are 
largely of Danish or Norwegian breed—with a dash of salt water in 
the blood—the spirit of the old Scandinavian sea-dogs and Vikings 
lingers in them, and their employment gives ample scope for its 
display in exposures, risks of wind and wave, and hard knockings 
manifold. If a large proportion of them in summer and early 
autumn go as yachtsmen, during the period when the yachts are laid 
up, these bold mariners have work well fitted to keep them hardy. 
Then they do a bit of salvaging (salvaging they call it) or go 
fishing and dredging in the worst of weather—in the depth of winter 
when there is not a glimpse of sun to show their way—amidst shoals 
and sandbanks, in fog, snow and sleet and biting north winds, when 
nothing but the depth of water and the soil or the sand indicates 
their whereabouts. The daring of these men is well attested by what 
they have many a time done, alike in open broad-beamed boat and 
in life-boat, when life and property were at stake. You may indeed 
—if you turn into the inn on the Hard, and are not too proud—hear 
such tales of storm and shipwreck and adventure from the old men 
when they are in the humour, as would delight you. But they are 
very reserved, and do not care to air their experience or their know- 
ledge to strangers or to superior people. 

If you would like to see something of them, come down on the 
Hard with me; we shall find a goodly number of them there: young 
men, fresh and blue-eyed ; grey-beards, fresh and blue-eyed too, with 
skin like mahogany, and muscles even yet like iron. There they go, 
two and two together—a dozen steps and a turn precisely as though 
they were on the deck of a yacht during watch—pipe in mouth, and 
hands in pockets, and it may be telescope under the arm. ‘There 
they go as they tell some old story, or discuss the weather or the 
state of trade, the prospects of the oysters, or the lines of that 
new-come American yacht, with the eccentric millionaire on board. 
You see they are very straight and wiry and nimble withal; some of 
the old men of seventy, or over it, will prove their powers by dancing 
you a hornpipe as they sing, and one or two of them, to convince you 
of their perfect soundness in lung and limb, will even stand on their 
heads, or go on their hands, keeping time as they go—tough old chaps 
indeed! One or two also there are with wrinkled faces and bent 
backs due to constant stooping in the confined underdecks of a smack. 

The enterprise and adventure of the Brightlingsea men of former 
days has many evidences. From the indentations found in the miles 
of marshes both east and west of the landing causeway, or “ Hard,” 
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there must have been in former times a very extensive trade in oysters 
—in those times, of course, natives. Brightlingsea was then a depot 
for export for the region round about to Holland, Belgium and 
France. We are informed by Lindeman that calf-oysters were taken 
to Belgium from England, and no doubt largely from the Colne 
region, as early as 1756. ‘This trade, though still considerable, is 
now shared by many other and newer places. 

The oysters are the chief interest in Brightlingsea. ‘The yachts are 
active only one part of the year, and are then laid up, but the oysters 
need constant looking to. 

The oyster, to use the words of the old ballad, “comes of a gentle 
kind,” and, if it does not love the merry moonlight, it likes to.be well 
up in the world, and not wholly cut off from the light and a taste of 
the fresh air by dark, muddy, superincumbent waters. If an apparent 
Irish bull may be allowed, the oysters like their bed to be dry and 
free from mud. 

The natural oyster-beds occur on stony and shelly bottoms—even 
in the case of what are called deep-sea oysters—at depths varying 
from 3 fathoms to 20. The artificial oyster-bed must, therefore, be 
made and kept up at much expense and trouble. Oysters, too, 
demand a certain proportion of salt in the water, and will not flourish 
where there is less than 3 per cent. of salt. In the spatting season, 
large proportions of the “fall” may be drifted away and lost, if there 
are not within reach fitting grounds, beds or rocks on which the spat 
may settle. ‘The spat indeed can travel well; for it has been found 
to settle 5 or 6 miles distant from the place of origin. But despite 
its powers in this way, the loss is almost incredible. Professor Mobius, 
a great German authority, says that for every oyster brought to market 
from the Holstein Banks, more than a million are destroyed—his 
exact number is 1,045,000. And there are the best reasons for 
believing that the general loss approaches all too near this figure. 

The Brightlingsea Fishery has a length of cultivation for oysters 
of four or five miles, taking both divisions, ze. each side of the 
Cyndry Island, which divides the creek. The average breadth is 
about one hundred yards. The layings or sections are usually about 
one hundred yards in length. There are about fifteen owners of 
these oyster grounds, which hardly ever produce spat. All the 
foreshores of this creek are made up to about quarter flood and ebb 
dry about last quarter ebb. At low tide, in fact, the beds over large 
spaces are dry, and look as though one had nothing to do but 
go and pick up a few dozen; but, both night and day, they are 
well watched. 

The oysters are planted out in these beds in the spring. What is 
called the true Colchester native is produced from spawn which the 
cultivator, at the proper time, according to the latest method, detaches 
from the oyster and develops by placing on tiles or hurdles and 
depositing in favoured and suitable grounds; and it is by far the 
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finest oyster alike as to appearance and richness of flavour. It is, 
when in proper condition, full, fat and sweet flavoured. But this 
oyster is also dear, whereas there is much demand for cheaper 
oysters ; and this demand is met by the importation of foreign oysters 
and the planting of them out and fattening, just as an ordinary 
farmer might get young calves or turkeys or geese from Holland or 
other places to fatten up for the market. 

There are French, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch and even American 
oysters of this kind. When they are brought to this country toward 
the close of winter they are but tiny—not bigger in some cases than 
a florin piece then—and in the inside they look more like a wafer 
than anything else, spent, shrunk up, and miserable to look at. But 
they are planted out on the beds we have described, and soon a 
change is visible. They go on adding a margin of white to the 
outside edge of the shell and grow big and fatten; so that, when in 
the end of the autumn they are dredged up, they may be more than 
double the size they were when first put in. The oyster-rearer can 
show you by the difference in the colour of the shell exactly how 
much the oyster has increased in size in his hands. 

The best season for spat is about the first week in July. The spat 
requires a sea-water temperature of about seventy-two degrees, and 
this needs to be accompanied with fine, calm weather. Heat and 
tranquillity are the two absolutely necessary conditions. When, about 
the first of September, they become visible to the eye, they are no 
more than dark specks. At the end of two years they are wrenched 
or cut off the shells to which they were first attached. They are 
re-laid for a year, and in the fourth year they are placed on the best 
parts for maturing and fattening. A fully developed native oyster is 
thus not less than four years old, and it is believed that oysters will 
live for ten or twelve years. 

In places where the mouths of rivers are surrounded by extensive 
sands, and where the tide recedes leaving large spaces of the sand 
dry, splendid natural beds are found for oyster spat. The sand thus 
exposed attracts heat from the sun, and, as a natural consequence, 
increases the temperature of the water, an effect which, of course, is 
not to be expected on muddy shores. 

In the spring of the year, about the months of April and May, the 
young oysters called Waré (about two years old), are taken by the 
dredger men and deposited in the Pyefleet reach, which is more 
inland, and are left to mature and fatten for the market. These 
oysters are very fine and full flavoured. From an old book in the 
possession of Mr. Albert Jefferies, to whom we are indebted for much 
help and many facts, Sir R. Cockayne, in the seventeenth century, 
states that the fair fame of the Pyefleet natives induced Julius Cesar 
to visit these islands. They are, without doubt, when eaten fresh 
from the beds and in favourable seasons, the finest oysters in the 
world. They are used principally for home consumption. 
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Dredging is a peculiarly laborious process. A boat is attached to 
two anchors, one in front and one behind, and these are connected 
together by a straight and what is properly an endless line. A 
dredging net of a peculiar construction, and admirably suited to its 
purpose, is then let down from the stern of the boat and the boat is 
forced onward. The dredging net, with its toothed bar in front, 
sweeps up the oysters which pass into a net. When they are unladen 
into the boat then sorting goes on, the best are put into one stack, 
the indifferent in another, and the dead, the unhealthy and the bad 
are thrown into another which finally goes to repair and make up 
the beds. 

3y this process of dredging the oysters are often taken out of the 

water, examined and cleansed ; and it is held that by this process their 
enemies are disturbed and defeated, and that the ground is greatly 
improved for them. 

The Colchester native is very beautifully formed; in fact, fan- 
shaped compared with some of the others, which, instead of increasing 
their size by almost circular rounds of shell, grow out more length- 
wise ; and though in some cases, as indeed in some varieties of the 
Spanish and Portuguese oyster, the food part is very good and fat, the 
shape is comparatively clumsy and unattractive. 

The reason why so many foreign oysters are now introduced, and 
farmed or fattened, on the Colne, is simply this, that the price of the 
true Colchester native is, for many classes of the population, almost 
prohibitive. Great enterprise and forecast are necessary in this 
business, as in many others, which, like ordinary farming, are depen- 
dent on seasons, temperature, and so on. And here, as in that case, 
it is not seldom the unexpected that happens. Who would have 
fancied that the great coal-strike of 1893 would have affected very 
substantially the oyster trade on the Colne? Yet it did so. The 
miners and pitfolk are very fond of a “treat” of oysters, and, of 
course, “strike-pay” could not run to oysters. This market was 
thus effectually closed for the oyster-rearer for some months—just 
in the best season in his trade, and he could not possibly have 
foreseen this contingency, and must, therefore, to avert loss, resort 
to no end of expedients and adjustments to provide for a greater 
stock in hand, in certain varieties, than could otherwise have been 
the case. 

Referring to the distances from which young oysters are brought to 
srightlingsea for the purpose of fattening up, we may be allowed to 
remark that, considering how delicate, in some respects, the oysters 
are, it is almost wonderful what they will bear, more especially at 
certain seasons of the year, in the way of travel. They come from 
the North Sea, from France, from Spain and Portugal, and even from 
America, as we have said, and, notwithstanding their frequent 
proximity to engines and boilers, they survive, and, on being 

thrown into beds in favourable situations, soon recover and grow fat. 
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There is a strict close time for native and deep-sea oysters. The 
sale of natives for consumption is prohibited from the middle of May 
till the 4th of August ; but they are not generally used till September, 
as there is a belief that until the “r” comes into the month, the 
oyster is not good; and indeed in some seasons and in some places, 
at all events, they are not sufficiently recovered from spawning till 
August is out. The common or deep-sea oyster—taken from the 
English Channel or from the North Sea—spawns later, being in deeper 
water. These are, on this account, allowed to be sold until the 15th 
of June, and are closed for sale, for consumption, till the 4th of 
August. The imported oysters from France, Portugal, and America, 
are what is called summer oysters; and for this class there is no 
close time. 

Thus everything goes to show—the closing or gradual exhaustion 
through various causes of natural breeding-grounds, as well as the 
extensive laying down of prepared beds—that the oyster industry is 
passing from the old-fashioned fishermen to the more or less scientific 
oyster-culturist. With all the aid of modern appliances, however, it is 
evident that the demand cannot be anything like met by supplies 
produced in our own country, though these supplies, by wise arrange- 
ments, might be greatly added to. It is difficult to get exact figures, 
but it is stated that no fewer than the astounding total of sixteer. 
thousand million oysters have been consumed in one year in Great 
Britain, whilst Great Britain, by one authority, is credited with pro- 
ducing no more than sixteen hundred million, France only producing 
little more than half of this number; and Mr. James Bertram, in an 
interesting article in ‘The British Quarterly Review’ for January, 
1883, gives the total value of the oyster fisheries of Great Britain as 
4#2,000,000. ‘Taking the oysters as overhead worth 2d. each, this 
would give two hundred and forty million as the whole yield— 
evidently too low—a sheer miscalculation. 

Since it seems to be admitted that it is not likely any artificial 
system of breeding can do anything like keeping up the supply, ‘it is clear 
that the maintenance of the natural beds is the most desirable end to 
aim at, and the laying down of strict laws to prevent the possibilities 
of over-fishing, which, no doubt, had much to do with the exhaustion 
and deplenishing of many of the natural beds. 

In some respects, it is to be feared that legislation, and the action 
of the Board of Trade, have run the other way. It is much to be 
hoped, however, in view of the welfare of a considerable industry, 
that something further may be done, and speedily, to undo not a 
little that has been most unwisely done, to avert further loss to the 
country as well as to those concerned, in whatever form, in the 
oyster trade. 

Lord Lorne, who paid a visit to Arcachon, the great French oyster 
fishery, not long since, and in Good IVords gave an account of 
what he saw there, tells that about two hundred persons are 
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employed there. He recommends a great extension of our oyster- 
beds, but is inclined to think that, in the meantime at all events, this 
will be most profitably done by importing and fattening, rather than 
by rearing of the natives, in which, of course, the risks are much 
increased. He also recommends that the Protection Order should be 
issued at a fee of £1, instead of £435. He argues that this heavy 
fee for protection against the “ free fishermen ” is a great deterrent to 
extended culture. 

Professor Huxley, who was, at once, one of the closest students 
of the oyster, and one of the most pronounced opponents of oyster 
legislation, admitted that a natural bed may be reduced by over- 
dredging, but denied that it can be permanently annihilated, came 
to the conclusion that the only hope of keeping up oyster pro- 
duction lies in culture, and in the attainment of some means by 
which the mass of the spat can be attracted and settled on suitable 
places. Others hold, in opposition to Professor Huxley, that much 
may be done by well-directed legislation. Better oysters have been 
produced on our own coasts than can be imported ; and it is surely 
mournful to hear of the exhaustion of whole beds, and, practically, 
the closing of valuable sources of supply. That is but another 
instance of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs; and while the 
absolute extinction of the free-fishermen is not to be desired, it is not 
to be desired either that they, in their short-sighted selfishness, should 
be allowed to do as they like, to their own ultimate hurt also. All 
who are fond of oysters have a direct interest in this matter, which it 
is the object of this paper to increase, and, it may be, direct. We 
have, indeed, lively hope that, after having perused it, and having 
learned how only one oyster out of a million comes to maturity, and 
how assiduously the oyster has to be waited on and cultivated by the 
aid of close knowledge and scientific devices, our readers will agree 
with Professor Huxley in his deliverance that “an oyster is a far more 
complicated piece of machinery than the finest Swiss watch”; and 
next, that they will, while they are enjoying the succulent and health- 
giving bivalve, feel the more respect for, and gratitude towards, the 
men who, around our coasts, are constant in their endeavours to 
extend the area of propagation and culture. 


ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL.D. 







































NOTE.—This article was written prior to the furore about the poisoned 
oysters, which can hardly be traced to such oyster-grounds as Brightlingsea 
or Whitstable. 
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LOVE OR MONEY? 
By Jessie LEETE. 
I. 


Gmacre LY and almost silently the big white liner Cameroon was 

gliding to her berth in the outer harbour at Genoa. Slowly 
and surely she slipped through the soft darkness of the summer 
evening, patiently threading her way among the crowd of smaller 
craft which lay at anchor all around. 

By common consent her passengers had hurried over dinner that 
evening, to breathe the cool sweet air on deck, and catch the earliest 
glimpse of “ Genoa la Superba.” 

They were well repaid. On every side there rose, far across the 
dark water, tier upon tier of softly flashing lights, burning with the 
clear radiance which marked the purity of the southern atmosphere. 
High in the star-lit sky might be discerned the outlines of a noble 
range of hills, enclosing the city in a vast amphitheatre. Here and 
there the moonbeams fell on some marble villa nestling against the 
hill-side, and as the moon climbed higher in the heavens dark clumps 
of solemn cypresses might be seen, pointing their giant fingers to 
_the sky. A few tall white campaniles gleamed sharply out from the 
surrounding darkness, but all else was mystery. 

The Cameroon was anchored too far out for any sound from the 
shore to reach her; and when once her screws had given their last 
weary throb, there fell a silence so profound that it smote almost 
painfully on ears now for many days and nights accustomed to the 
ceaseless multitudinous noises of an ocean-going steamship. 

Among the passengers assembled on her deck was a tall, broad- 
shouldered young Englishman, whose genial face and general air of 
good-fellowship seemed somewhat at variance with the solitude it 
pleased him just then to affect. As he stood there, leaning against 
the high bulwarks, his head bared to the balmy night-breeze, his 
expressive face told plainly that the beauty of the surrounding scene 
was not wasted upon him. Yet it was equally evident that something 
was still lacking to complete his enjoyment of that beauty. His 
bright blue eyes wandered continually from the distant fairy-land to 
scan the passing groups of passengers strolling up and down the deck, 
and more than once he nearly started forward as some graceful girlish 
figure glided out of the darkness into the brilliant radiance of the 
electric lights. But each time brought a new disappointment, and he 
returned once more to his attitude of patient expectation. 
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Presently, apparently weary of the fruitless waiting, he flung away 
his second cigar half smoked, and with quickened steps he descended 
the companion, and went towards the ladies’ saloon. Near the door 
he halted. At the far end of the saloom a young girl sat reading. 
The soft clinging folds of her plain white gown stood out in striking 
relief against the background of crimson velvet, and the rays of the 
lamps overhead fell softly on the shapely head with its crown of 
chestnut coils. 

For a minute the young man stood silent in the doorway, unwilling 
to break up the pretty picture. Then, as though some invisible 
current had passed from mind to mind, the young lady raised her 
head suddenly, and a faint blush overspread her cheek as she found 
his gaze fastened upon her. ‘The intruder came forward at once, and 
addressed her with a chivalrous grace and respect which proved him 
to be the gentleman he was. 

“ Pardon me for disturbing you, but really you ought not to bury 
yourself down here in this hot saloon, to-night of all others. While 
you are here poring over a book you might read at any time, 
everyone else is on deck enjoying a sight which it may never fall to 
your lot to see again.” 

The girl laid down her book and rose. She was tall and slender in 
figure, and when she spoke her soft clear voice and cultivated accent 
fell pleasantly on the listener’s ear. 

“The fact is,” she said, “that my aunt has gone early to bed with a 
severe headache, and I did not care about coming up on deck alone.” 

The young man bowed low with half-laughing easy grace. 

“That is an obstacle easily removed, if you will so far honour me. 
May I have the pleasure of showing you Genoa by moonlight ?” 

He offered his arm, the young lady rested the tips of her fingers 
lightly on his sleeve, and together they proceeded to the upper deck. 
As the girl’s eyes first encountered the beauty of the surrounding 
scene, a low cry burst involuntarily from her lips. ‘Then she stood 
for a long time motionless and silent, gazing across the dark gleaming 
waters at the fairy-like panorama till, as if satiated with beauty, she 
turned at length to her companion with a little sigh of delight. 

“*‘T am more than grateful to you, Mr. Hartley!” 

Each had learnt the other’s name from the ship’s list of passengers, 
but this was the first time either had betrayed that knowledge. The 
young man’s heart gave a throb of pleasure at the sound. 

“It is I who am under obligation to you, Miss Thornton,” he 
answered warmly. ‘A pleasure shared is always a pleasure doubled. 
Don’t you find it so yourself?” 

Miss Thornton hesitated, and looked doubtfully at her companion. 

“T scarcely know,” she said-presently. ‘“‘ Yes—I suppose so—no 
doubt it is true. But my life has always been rather a lonely one. 
And of late—circumstances—my peculiar position 4 
She checked herself abruptly, with a look of unmistakable annoyance. 
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“You were saying ” ventured Mr. Hartley gently; but she 
did not complete the interrupted sentence. The young man stole a 
quick glance at the delicate moonlit face beside him. He could read 
nothing there ; a veil of impenetrable reserve had settled over it. 





II. 


Cecit HartTLey and Grace Thornton had known each other for one 
week only. Yet it was already difficult for Cecil to recall to memory 
the world as it had appeared to him before the hour when his eyes first 
encountered the face which more than realised his every ideal of 
womanly beauty. 

Grace Thornton was not what is usually termed a “striking” girl. 
You might easily see her a dozen times before you realised the charm of 
the broad low brow, from which the rippling chestnut hair was drawn 
lightly back without suspicion of curl or “fringe”—the thoughtful 
eyes, so full of expression that you scarcely noticed their colour—the 
finely moulded cheek and chin, and the sensitive, delicate mouth. 
The whole face was pure and true as the light of day, yet reposeful 
as the shades of evening. A certain maidenly dignity characterised 
all her actions, and lent a grace to all her movements. 

Of course, to lose one’s heart at sight is unwise: to lose it to a 
stranger of whose antecedents you know nothing, is the height of 
folly. But Cecil Hartley, “level-headed” young Englishman though 
he was, and a barrister to boot, had a Celtic strain in his blood 
which sometimes played him strange tricks. By the third day 
out from Southampton, he had settled it firmly in his own mind 
that he would win Grace Thornton for his wife, or he would die a 
bachelor. And when Cecil Hartley set out to do a thing, he usually 
accomplished it. 

Eight days only, between Southampton and Genoa! But in eight 
days courage and perseverance may accomplish much, and Cecil’s 
“luck ” was notorious. 

That luck, and the good offices of a well-tipped steward, now made 
him Miss Thornton’s next neighbour at table. On her other hand 
sat a refined, intelligent-looking lady of fifty, whom she addressed as 
“Aunt Anne”—entered on the ship’s list of passengers as Mrs. 
Armytage. 

On the strength of this table-acquaintance, Cecil gradually and 
cautiously assumed the right to minister in various little ways to the 
comfort of the two ladies, who had no attendant with them. He 
carried their chairs assiduously from side to side of the deck as 
exigencies of sun and wind demanded, he annexed books and reviews 
and illustrated papers in all directions for their benefit, he bribed the 
deck-steward into serving stray cups of excellent tea, made from his 
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own private supply, at all sorts of unhallowed hours—and, when it 
grew hotter, he even succeeded, none knew how, in getting the ice- 
room unlocked between meals—that last triumph over the conscience 
of a good chief steward. 

Yet to-night, as he stood in the moonlight beside the lady of his 
dreams, he asked himself despondingly what, after all, he had 
accomplished? True, all his civilities had been accepted with an 
easy and graceful courtesy which left him no room for complaint. 
In rough weather he had even been permitted sometimes to give the 
support of his arm during a perilous transit. But this was the extreme 
limit reached. 

Both ladies were perfectly friendly and pleasant in their bearing to 
all around them ; but by no amount of self-deception could he flatter 
himself that he had made the least approach to real and lasting 
intimacy. A quiet front of steady, silent reserve resisted his most 
patient efforts. 

The line of demarcation was a simple one. On all topics of general 
interest—art, literature, travel, even politics and religion—both ladies 
would converse freely. The most distant approach to personal matters 
sealed their lips instantly. Where they resided, whither they were 
bound, what brought them to Italy at a season when the English in 
a body had deserted it, were subjects which no craftily calculated 
communicativeness on the part of their fellow-passenger ever tempted 
them for a moment to approach. 

Nor could Mr. Hartley form any more definite idea as to their 
social position. Apparently they were not wealthy. No maid 
accompanied them. Their dress, even to an unsophisticated male 
eye, bespoke a rigid regard for economy. All their personal 
belongings were of the simplest and least costly description. Ladies, 
undoubtedly ; but the term nowadays admits of wide interpretation, 
and no casual mention of friend or acquaintance ever gave the 
smallest clue to their place on the social ladder. 

Of course he puzzled himself now by night and by day over 
the strange reticence of these two apparently simple and frank- 
hearted women. Why should they shroud their movements in 
such impenetrable mystery? Why so sedulously conceal every 
trace of their identity? That the strange silence was purposely 
and carefully maintained there could be no doubt. It would have 
been so easy, so natural for some chance word to have set his mind 
at rest. 

Not for a moment did Cecil’s allegiance waver, or the purpose of 
his heart change. Only, his time was so short. ‘The days had slipped 
by like a dream. The last night had come, and what had he 
accomplished ? Would he next day be driven to say ‘“‘ Good-bye” 
in ignorance of all which could give a hope of future meeting ? 

It could not be. The balmy evening air, the radiant moon, the 
gleaming, rippling waters, the silent majesty of the distant hills, all 
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the loveliness of the Italian night seemed to demand from the two 
young people, as of right, something beyond the mere commonplaces 
of a chance travelling-acquaintanceship. 

Once again Cecil strove to break through the spell which that 
strange silence laid upon him. He could not do it; the veil of 
maiden dignity which enshrouded the girl beside him was too impene- 
trable. Even on this last evening her steady reserve stood between 
them, high and impassable as the walls of Jericho, and not to him was 
it given, even then, to sound the silver trumpet call which should lay 
them low. 

Yet there is no wall so strong that a lover cannot find some 
small chink, and before they parted for the night one single 
fragment of knowledge had rewarded Mr. Hartley’s patience. Some 
unguarded word of hers gave him the opening, and he boldly ventured 
an interrogation. 

“Then—have you lost both your parents, Miss Thornton ? ” 

“‘T never knew my mother, and just two years ago my father died. 
He ” 

Again she checked herself abruptly. Had the simple fact she 
mentioned been a state secret she could scarcely have looked more 
annoyed by the momentary lapse. 

“The night air grows a little chilly,” she said hastily, “and it is 
time I went below. We must be up early to-morrow morning. 
Good-night.” 

** You will not, surely, refuse to shake hands, Miss Thornton? Just 
once—this last evening ?” 

There was a charm in Cecil’s sunny, manly face which few men, and 
fewer women, could resist. Yet, pleading though both voice and 
smile were now, Miss Thornton hesitated before accepting the 
proffered hand, as though she were debating with herself whether she 
dared, even in so small a matter, exceed the bounds laid down. 
Cecil felt his pulse quicken during the momentary pause. Then the 
blood rushed warmly to his cheek, for suddenly, impulsively, frankly, 
the girl laid her soft warm hand in his, and lifted her eyes to meet his 
gaze. One brief moment they stood thus, then she drew her hand 
gently from his clasp and was gone. 





III. 


By eight o’clock next morning on board the Cameroon all was hurry, 
bustle, and confusion. 

The quay accommodation of Genoa is limited in extent, compared 
with her trade; so the Cameroon, having but few passengers entered 
for that port, was not permitted that day to come alongside, but 
remained at her anchorage in mid-harbour. Just at the moment when 
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Mrs. Armytage realised that there was no hope of a nearer approach 
to the shore, Mr. Hartley happened to be at her elbow. 

“Ts it really true,” she asked in evident dismay, “ that we shall 
have to land in one of those dirty little boats, and with all our 
luggage too?” 

“T am afraid there is no alternative. But the boats are perfectly 
safe, and perhaps not quite so dirty as they look. Still, it would 
certainly be awkward for ladies to be handed over alone to the tender 
mercies of these insatiable boatmen. If you would allow me the 
pleasure of seeing you safely ashore 3 

Mrs. Armytage hesitated, and glanced uneasily at her niece. That 
young lady, who was standing behind Cecil, gave an almost imper- 
ceptible gesture of assent, and, with an air of great relief the elder lady 
accepted the proffered assistance. 

“Thank you,” she said warmly, “ you would really be doing us a 
great service.” 

“Then will you go up on the upper deck, out of the way of all 
this turmoil, and wait till I fetch you, please? How many packages 
am Ito find? Four only? Marvellous! We shall soon be away, 
I see.” 

The two ladies were well pleased to retreat as enjoined, for all 
around them confusion was ever growing more confounded. ‘They 
watched this scene for some minutes, from the upper deck, in silence. 
Presently—afropos of nothing—the elder lady laughed softly to herself. 
Her niece looked at her inquiringly. 

“I was only thinking, my dear Grace, how admirably we have 
observed the law of the Medes and Persians laid down for our stay 
abroad. ‘Not a single acquaintance to be begun on any pretence 
whatever.’ We left Southampton a week to-day, and already we have 
as devoted a cavalier as two errant dames could desire; and one 
whom I foresee some difficulty in shaking off. That is a young man 
of considerable determination and energy.” 

Miss Thornton smiled somewhat consciously. 

“Circumstances alter cases, you know, Aunt Anne! Just look 
down at that pandemonium, and confess that you are thankful to 
have a cavalier at hand.” 

“Certainly I am thankful. The law was of your making, not 
mine. I never professed to be an esfrit fort, and the incomprehen- 
sible yells of those barbarous boatmen might daunt a braver woman 
than I shall ever be. Surely they do not imagine they are speaking 
Italian ?” 

“Oh, no; it is the dialetto genovese. Mr. Hartley has been here 
before, and understands it fairly well. He and a college friend kept 
a small yacht here, all through one long vacation, before he left 
Oxford.” 

Mrs. Armytage looked a little curiously at her niece. 
“You seem to have found out a good deal about Mr. Hartley in 
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a very short time, Grace. Do you think you are acting quite wisely? 
Remember, we know nothing of him but what he has told us 
himself.” 

“And he knows absolutely nothing of us, from any source what- 
ever, SO we are more than quits, Aunt Anne.” 

“ Are you sure of that? ‘Things get round very quickly and oddly 
sometimes. He may know you better than you imagine.” 

“T am sure he does not. And I cannot be sorry we have made a 
little exception in his favour. He has been so very useful—and so 
pleasant, too.” 

At that moment they caught sight of their self-appointed escort 
coming towards them, hot, flushed, and with marks of the fray on 
his previously faultless attire, but cheery and good-tempered as ever. 

“You must have thought me lost,” he said apologetically. “I 
have been watching the packing of three large boats with the trunks 
of two Baltimore school-girls. They ought to have chartered a good- 
sized steam-launch! But at last I got your luggage, and now all is 
ready. Will you come?” 

There was something in Cecil Hartley’s manner towards women 
which exactly hit the happy medium between coldness and officious 
“fussiness.” Perhaps the charm lay in his evident pleasure in 
rendering whatever service lay in his power. No woman ever felt 
under any burdensome obligation to him for such service; on the 
contrary, she felt she had conferred a favour, and was happy 
accordingly. 

Both Mrs, Armytage and her niece experienced this subtle charm 
as they were carefully handed down the slippery, swaying accommoda- 
tion-ladder, and helped to their places in the broad, flat-bottomed 
harbour-boat which already held their modest supply of luggage. 

Mr. Hartley had just seated himself near them, and their boatman 
—a lean, bright-eyed, old Genovese sailor—was in the act of 
preparing to push off from the ship’s side when an unexpected and 
startling development of the situation occurred. A crowd of tall and 
swarthy Arabs, returning home in the steerage after having taken part 
in some “ Wild East” exhibition, made a sudden rush for the gang- 
way, broke through the cordon of ship’s officers, and flung themselves 
pell-mell down the accommodation-ladder, fighting frantically among 
themselves for the chance of a free passage ashore. Yelling and 
gesticulating like madmen, scrambling on to each other’s shoulders 
like a herd of unruly cattle, one after another leaped from the ladder 
into the boat in which the terrified ladies were sitting, while their less 
fortunate fellows clung with long, dirt-begrimed, slender, yet sinewy 
hands to the boat’s gunwale. 

The danger was obvious and imminent, and for a minute Cecil could 
do nothing to avert it. He had been forced right into the stern by the 
first unexpected rush, and before he could fight his way to the front 
of the fray, a dozen Arabs had made good their footing in the boat, 
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and a dozen more were recklessly struggling for a chance to do 
the same. 

There was not a moment to be lost. Already the gunwale was 
all but level with the water’s edge, and the boat—tub though she 
was—lurched perilously under the weight of the standing, swaying 
crowd. 

Cecil seized a boat-hook—primitively large and heavy—and with 
one well-directed downward blow, he laid low a big, brutal-looking 
fellow, who already had one foot within the boat. 

With a wild howl of rage and pain, the rascal fell backwards ; his 
companions, demoralised by the sudden attack, released their hold 
on the gunwale, and the old boatman, with all speed, seized the 
favourable moment to push clear of the ship’s side. 

So far the victory was Cecil’s. But he had to pay its price. The 
blow had been a vigorous one. His footing, the wet and slippery 
seat, was narrow and treacherous. ‘There was a brief wild struggle to 
recover his balance, then a splash, and, amid shrieks of laughter from 
the repulsed Arabs, Cecil vanished head first below the waters of 
Genoa Harbour. 


IV. 


As they saw Cecil’s well-aimed blow about to descend, both Mrs. 
Armytage and her niece involuntarily closed their eyes, and, when 
they ventured to re-open them, the tall form of their defender was no 
longer in sight, but the boat was so full that they felt no uneasiness 
about him, supposing him to have found a place nearer the bow. 

Slowly the overladen tub crawled along on her shoreward way. 
Even the Arabs were perfectly quiet now, for even they could see the 
danger in which a single reckless movement would place the lives of all. 
The ladies held their breath in terror. They dared not so much as with- 
draw their garments from the close contact of their rough neighbours. 

** Don’t look so dreadfully frightened, Miss Thornton! So long as 
you all keep still, you will be all right. And even if an accident were 
to happen—why, here am I, all ready for it!” 

Where did the voice come from? Grace looked up, and down, 
and round the boat, and everywhere but the right place, till a little 
chuckling laugh guided her eyes to where Cecil’s dripping head was 
rising and falling on a slight wind-born swell. 

** Why, now you look more frightened that ever! Pray don’t! It 
isn’t a quarter of a mile to the shore, and I could do it ‘on my head,’ 
I assure you!” 

The sentences reached Miss Thornton’s ear in detachments, as the 
swimmer shouted a few words at a time between the slow powerful 
strokes which kept him easily abreast of the boat. A master of all 
swimmer’s “ dodges,” he had already rid himself of coat and shoes 
and was, to all appearance, thoroughly enjoying his involuntary bath. 
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Still, Grace would have tried to screen the dripping head from 
her aunt’s view had she dared to move an inch from her place. 
When Mrs. Armytage, however, at last discovered whence came the 
shouted words, she seemed to be more puzzled than alarmed. 

“Why? What? Itcan’t be! But, yes, it really zs Mr. Hartley! 
Dear me, and do you really Arefer going ashore in that—that very 
uncomfortable fashion ? ” 

** Very much s0, since the only alternative would be to go to the 
bottom of the harbour.” 

“One xever knows what young men will do next!” said Mrs. 
Armytage resignedly. 

Grace laughed in spite of her anxiety—and, after a minute’s 
reflection, Mrs. Armytage laughed too. 

A few minutes more, and the trio stood together on the broad 
marble steps of the quay. Cecil turned to his waiting companions. 

“Now, Mrs. Armytage, I am again at your service. Where do you 
wish to go?” 

“Never mind about us,” broke in Miss Thornton, with unusual 
impetuosity. “ You must take care of yourself now.” 

“Yes, certainly, Mr. Hartley. It is our turn to think of you now. 
Which is your hotel?” 

There was a graciousness in Mrs. Armytage’s tone which emboldened 
Cecil, and he took his courage in both hands. 

“May I venture to say—the same as your own?” Dripping, 
dishevelled hero that he was, Cecil’s smile had still its old charm—it 
had been as good as a fairy-gift to him from the hour he first smiled 
up into his mother’s face. It won the pardon of his audacity now. 
For a moment Mrs. Armytage seemed to be taken aback by this 
fulfilment of her own recently uttered prophecy, then she met the 
honest, smiling eyes, and her heart reproached her for cruelty. 

“ Well—perhaps—under the circumstances. Yes, I think it would 
really be as well. Then I shall be able to see that you take proper 
precautions against a chill.” 

Five minutes later the three were safely ensconced in the omnibus 
of their hotel, Mr. Hartley completely enveloped by a great travelling- 
wrap and seated at a respectful distance from his dryer companions. 
Presently the equipage entered the Via Garibaldi—the famous “ Street 
of Palaces ”—and, after clattering under a lofty archway, drew up 
within the courtyard of a grand old fa/azzo. 

Passing through a small square garden—where silent fountains and 
time-worn statues spoke eloquently of the past—they were ushered 
into the great central hall of the hotel. Overhead rose a lofty and 
finely proportioned dome. Their feet rested on a floor of tesselated 
marble of exquisite colour and design, and pillars of costly marble 
carried a broad gallery round three sides of the hall. On the fourth 
side a magnificent double staircase led to this gallery, and up its 
steps the travellers were conducted to the rooms assigned them— 
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vast, stone-paved apartments, with richly decorated ceilings and fresco- 

covered walls—rooms which no amount of modern comfort in the 

appointments could altogether deprive of their awe-inspiring stateliness. 
” * * * * 





How artful Love can make the simplest of us! Cecil Hartley 
was by nature an entirely honourable and straightforward young 
Englishman, yet, on that first day at Genoa his conduct displayed a 
depth of duplicity of which his most intimate friend would have 
declared him incapable. What was a swim in a summer sea—the 
Mediterranean in June !—and the subsequent dampness, to a healthy 
young fellow of eight-and-twenty? A hot bath and a change of 
raiment, and he stood in no more danger of taking cold than a 
water-spaniel. 

Yet now he listened as carefully to Mrs. Armytage’s varied pre- 
cautions against “taking a chill” as if he had been already in the 
first stage of consumption. 

So he retired to his bed without a protest—he would have stayed 
there for a week to please her—and submitted meekly to a great many 
more coverings than were at all comfortable, and drank—with thanks 
—a hot, medicinal concoction, which the kind-hearted woman pre- 
pared and brought him with her own hands. And then he fell asleep 
—to dream such pleasant dreams! For good or for ill, the fates had 
decreed that he was not yet to be separated from Grace Thornton. 
For the rest he trusted the future, as only the young and happy can 
trust it. 


V. 


A LONG, wide-sweeping stretch of gleaming sand encloses a crescent- 
shaped bay of clear blue water. On the right a high and rugged 
promontory runs far out to sea, tapering to a narrow point which 
bears a tall white signal-station. On the left a lower and gentler 
headland, covered to its summit with verdure, and crowned by the 
beautiful ruins of an ancient church. To seaward the view has but 
one break, a small, oddly-shaped island rising high above the water 
some two miles from the shore. 

Nestling close to the water’s edge lies a little old Italian town, with 
quaint pink, blue and yellow houses, tottering grey walls, and churches 
marked by tall slender campaniles and Moorish tiled cupolas. On 
the narrow space between the town and the sea a score of weather- 
beaten fishing-boats are drawn up, and a line of ruddy nets are laid 
out to dry in the sun, that glorious southern sun which does indeed 
seem a giant rejoicing in his strength. 

The picture has a noble background. An amphitheatre of terraced 
and olive-clad hills rises high into the cloudless sky, the lovely curves 
of their summits clearly defined against the brilliant azure. Here and 
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there a few white villas peep out from among the grey olives, a few 
scattered farm-houses, and two or three small mountain-villages, little 
clumps of close-huddled houses, each with its church and campanile, 
clinging like wasp-nests to the hill-side. 

Over all, to-day, peace reigns undisturbed. Another few weeks 
and the now silent shore will resound from morning till night with 
the laughter and voices of merry crowds cf Jdagnante from Turin and 
Milan, and the now deserted sands be the playground of troops of 
dark-eyed Piedmontese children. But it is, as yet, only early in 
June; the “ Inglese,” who in winter seek refuge here from the fogs 
of their native land, have all returned to their English homes; the 
Piedmontese summer visitors have not yet arrived. For one brief 
month in the year Alassio really belongs to the Alassians. 

Certainly their ancient cét/a is so left to them in all the fullest glory 
of the year’s changing aspects. It is not yet too hot for comfort, 
though the delicious warmth penetrates every recess of your being, and 
you may live out-of-doors from early morn to dewy eve, and far on 
into the soft, sweet night. 

The main street of Alassio—long, narrow, arched overhead with 
buttresses to guard against the shock of possible earthquakes—runs 
parallel with the shore, and as you traverse its shady length, every 
fifty yards or so you may look down still narrower cross-ways and 
feast your eyes on the bewildering blueness of sea and sky, for there, 
framed by the narrow, high-arched opening, lies the tideless sea. 

* * * * * 


Under the brief black shadow cast by a fishing-boat drawn up high 
and dry on the sand Mrs. Armytage sat reading. 

A little nearer the sea, in the full pitiless glare of the June sunshine, 
Miss Thornton had pitched her camp-stool and easel with the laudable 
intention of recording on canvas some memento of the long, irregular 
line of ancient buildings which turned its picturesque back so con- 
fidingly to the sea, reserving for the main street the dull monotony of 
the front view. 

Perhaps it was despair at the difficulties of her task, the impossibility 
of doing justice to those opalescent gleams on the shimmering sand 
that prevented Miss Thornton from making any satisfactory progress 
with her sketch that morning. Every few minutes her eyes wandered 
widely from their legitimate point of view and turned to scan the far- 
reaching curve of the bay with a furtive, half-expectant glance. 

After all she was taken unawares, for Cecil Hartley, looking 
delightfully cool in his fresh white suit, strolled down behind her 
from the contrary direction. That it was not the first time the little 
comedy had been rehearsed was evident from the half-guilty start and 
softly rising colour with which Grace recognised the fact that a 
shadow had fallen upon her canvas. Only a few scarcely coherent 
remarks, doing little credit to the intellectual powers of either, had 
passed between the two, before Cecil, with a sudden return to the 
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realms of common-sense, discovered that it was really dangerous for 
Miss Thornton to sit any longer in that blazing sun. She had the 
grace to hesitate, or to pretend to do so. 

“Do you really think so? I don’t think it is any hotter than 
yesterday !” 

“TI am sure it is. Why, to-day the thermometer stands at—at— 
Well, it’s that horrid centigrade thing in my room! Nobody can 
make head or tail of that, you know—but I know it stands at 
something really alarming. Do come and let me find you a shady 
corner somewhere. You are looking quite—quite o 

*“* Quite red in the face, you mean.” 

“Yes—tred as a lobster,” returned the young man coolly. “If you 
have no regard for your own complexion, somebody else must take care 
of it for you. You'll get a sunstroke if you sit there longer. And I 
spotted such a capital bit of shade just now. Do come and try it!” 

The eager hopefulness in Cecil’s eyes was not to be resisted. Miss 
Thornton rose meekly, and abandoned her sketching paraphernalia to 
the mercy of the intruder. 

“T am just going to sit in the shade for a little while, Aunt 
Anne!” 

Mrs. Armytage gave a little acquiescent nod, without lifting her 
eyes from the absorbing pages of her novel. The two young people 
strolled leisurely towards the artfully chosen shady nook, and there 
Grace sat down on the warm dry sand, while her attendant-knight 
stretched himself humbly at her feet. 

For awhile the two chatted on in friendly fashion about art and 
literature, poetry, science, religion, and all the other trifling matters 
which stand apart from the one great fact of life—as life appeared to 
their eyes that fair June day. 

But presently there came a long dangerous pause, broken at length 
by Cecil, with a remark quite foreign to the previous conversation. 

“Tt was just awfully good of you—and Mrs. Armytage—to let me 
come on here!” he exclaimed in a sudden burst of gratitude which 
somewhat startled his companion. But she only laughed, and 
answered with careless lightness : 

“I do not quite see how we could have prevented it! We 
certainly had not acquired any monopoly of Alassio—nor even of all 
the hotel!” 

“*That’s all very well. But how could I have inflicted myself upon 
you like this, if you hadn’t given me permission? And I say again, 
it was awfully good of you. If only you knew what it meant to 
me ” he broke off suddenly. His companion gave him no help, 
and presently he resumed in a calmer tone. 

“T wonder what I should have done if you had shunted me for 
good and all at Genoa? You might so easily have done it, as soon 
as I had been dried and dosed!” 

“Probably you would have continued the even tenour of your way, 
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and seen all you intended to see when you started. As it is, you 
have spent more than half your holiday already here, seeing 
nothing, and doing nothing—except waiting upon and amusing— 
two strangers !” 

The young man’s face flushed hotly. 

“That is not kind of you, Miss Thornton! Why do you remind 
me so coldly and cuttingly how slight a claim I have upon your 
kindness ?” 

“ A slight claim do you call it, Mr. Hartley? Did you not risk, if 
not your life, at least a very bad cold, in our service and defence that 
day at Genoa? And have you not, day after day, carried my easel 
about for me under a sun hot enough to entitle you to say you have 
been ‘through fire and water’ for us ?” 

Cecil changed his position, so that, as he lay resting on his elbows, 
he could look up into the girl’s laughing face. 

“‘T wish you would be serious. There is something I want to tell 
you; something I can’t be with you another day without telling you. 
Miss Thornton, you must listen to me. You must know——” 

Grace Thornton’s face was grave enough now, as she hurriedly 
interrupted the impetuous words. 

“T know, Mr. Hartley, that we are after all only strangers in all 
essential points. What do you know about us, to-day, more than you 
knew after the first day or two on board the Cameroon ?” 

“T know this much at least, Miss Thornton. I know that to me 
you are the one woman in the world, and that I love you as a man 
only loves once in his life.” 

Cecil had risen to his feet. The boyish hesitation had vanished 
now. His answer to the challenge had an earnest ring in it that 
would not be gainsaid if it were possible. 

Then there was a long silence. Miss Thornton sat motionless, 
gazing fixedly out to sea, outwardly calm but for the tell-tale colour 
which came and went with startling rapidity. The little waves 
lapped gently along the shore, and the voices of some bare-legged 
urchins at play far along the sands smote with almost painful distinct- 
ness on the ears of both. 

Cecil waited patiently for a long time. Then he spoke again, very 
gently and calmly. 

“ Have I startled you? I know you might well be offended at my 
presumption in daring to tell you this; but love is daring, you know. 
And you have been very good to me. Don’t think I mean that you 
have ever given me the right to expect anything beyond the kindness 
you have already shown me—just such kindness as your own sweet 
heart might prompt you to show any lonely stranger you met. Only 
I could not go away without telling you how I loved you. Nor could 
I stay beside you any longer in silence. I don’t ask you any question 
—TI dare not. Only tell me you are not angry with me for speaking 
so soon!” 
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For a moment a smile hovered faintly round the girl’s pale lips. 
“IT am not angry,” she said, gently; “but I am very much 

surprised.” 

“Surprised! Why surprised? Isn’t it the most natural thing in 
the world that any man who gets the chance should tell you he loves 
you, and wants to marry you?” 

Something in the words seemed to startle the girl strangely. She 
lifted her head with a sudden quick movement, and looked full up 
into the bright blue eyes above her. There was scrutiny in her gaze, 
almost suspicion. Then slowly her eyes sank again, and a smile 
once more crept back to the tremulous mouth. 

“You talk like a boy,” she said softly. “ Have you ever thought 
what it means—this that you are doing—this placing your whole 
future at the mercy of a woman of whose antecedents and belongings 
you know absolutely nothing? How do you know that I do not 
come of people whom you would not willingly claim as acquaintances, 
much more as your wife’s relations ?” 

“ If the relations were unlucky enough to be objectionable people, 
why, all the more reason you should be taken away from them. As 
for myself, I don’t want to marry a family circle, nor to ‘ contract an 
advantageous alliance.’ It is you I want—you, your own sweet self! 
You only!” 

“A woman’s ‘self’ has been made and moulded by her past 
surroundings. What do you know of mine? So far as you know, my 
aunt and I might have dropped from the clouds that day we met at 
Southampton. You have told me a hundred things about yourself, 
and your people, your schooldays, your home, your work, your hopes. 
What have we told you in return? Nothing; you cannot deny it! 
How do you explain such silence to yourself? People are not so 
reticent without a reason. What reason have you assigned to us 
yourself ?” 

Cecil did not reply immediately. The present had been so sweet 
to him of late that all else had been forgotten, and he had troubled 
himself little about the silence in question. But now he was directly 
challenged to give a reason for the faith that was in him, and he had 
to dive down into his own thoughts awhile before he could answer. 
Then he spoke, slowly and gravely. 

“You must not he angry with me if I tell you the plain truth—I’m 
not good at hiding things. Of course I have sometimes wondered 
that you never spoke of yourself as people naturally do when they are 
much together. But it was no business of mine, and I have tried 
not to let my thoughts dwell on it. Only, since you wish it, I will 
tell you what I have sometimes fancied. I think there must be some 
great sorrow in your past life—something which you want to forget, 
perhaps some burden which time has lifted from your shoulders, and 
which you hope never to carry again.” 

He paused, but Grace made no sign. He looked down at her 
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half-averted face, and wondered whether it were possible that she had 
ever passed through one of those tragedies which from time to time 
crop up in families of hitherto stainless name, leaving their indelible 
brand of shame on a whole generation of innocent women and 
children? A great wave of love and pity swept into the young man’s 
heart at the bare supposition. He spoke again, and more boldly. 

“If I am right—if there is some good reason why your thoughts 
should turn more willingly to the future than to the past, then let me 
help you to forget that past. Let the dead past bury its dead, and 
let us begin a new and living present from to-day onward. My love 
should fence you round so closely that no ghost from the buried days 
should ever come near to haunt you. Can’t it be so? Can’t you 
care for me enough to let me care for you now and as long as we 
both shall live ?” 

Grace looked at him for a minute with glistening eyes. 

“‘ But suppose—just suppose that instead of a sorrow, it—the burden 
you spoke of—were a crime?” 

“If it were a crime, it iscertain you had no sharein it. Were you 
to swear the contrary, I would never believe you.” 

Miss Thornton’s eyes fell suddenly, and when she lifted them again 
they were full of tears. 

“Your trust in me is foolish,” she said softly, “but it is very 
beautiful. Now let me think quietly for a minute. I must think for 
you as well as for myself.” 

For what seemed to Cecil hours she sat in silence. Her eyes had 
again travelled seaward, and only the slow rise and fall of her bosom 
broke the absolute quiet of her attitude. When she turned again to her 
companion some subtle change had come over her manner. Cecil 
could have fancied her some fairy-princess, who, after a_ brief 
masquerade, had resumed her long-accustomed rights. 

“You must have patience for a time, Mr. Hartley” she said, with 
gentle dignity. ‘There are reasons why I may not answer you yet. 
Let all be as if you had never spoken to me of—this. For the short 
time we shall still be together, we will be friends as before. When 
you leave us, you shall give me an address where a letter will always 
find you. Then—when we return to England—you shall have my 
answer. This I promise you; do not ask me for more.” 

“You ask a hard ‘thing,” said Cecil slowly. “But you shall be 
obeyed.” 

“ And you will trust me still?” 

“T will trust you while I have my being!” 
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VI. 


Ceci, Hart ey had always been a favourite of fortune. From child- 
hood onward “things had gone well” with him. At school he had 
carried off, almost as a matter of course, every scholarship for which he 
chose to compete ; at college it would be difficult to say whether he 
had distinguished himself more in the schools or in the cricket-field. 
After being called to the Bar, he obtained his first brief in the very 
first year by the most improbable accident in the world, and so 
distinguished himself that the certainty of a great future lay before 
him. In short, Cecil’s “luck” was proverbial. 

If such a run of “luck” had spoilt him a little, it would have been 
difficult to blame him severely. But his naturally sunny and unsel- 
fish nature had carried him through the ordeal, and his ever-ready 
sympathy with everybody less fortunate than himself was as proverbial 
now as in his childish days. 

Sometimes, as he thought of the troubles of others, Cecil had 
almost trembled at his own uninterrupted good fortune. What was 
the trouble in store for him? The sorrow which should counter- 
balance, perhaps outweigh, these long years of plenty and content? 
It could not be that he alone should escape the common lot. His 
very successes had made him walk the more warily. At least he 
would give no offence to the unseen Powers by pride and 
presumption. 

And then, at last, there came to him, as to others, a time of 
perplexity and trial. 
* * * * * 

Cecil Hartley was sitting hard at work in his chambers one 
dreary December afternoon. The Christmas holidays were close 
at hand, and he had a large accumulation of unavoidable arrears 
to clear off before he could leave town. There was little time to 
spare for idle musing, yet every now and again the young man 
paused for a few minutes, and gazed wearily out of the dusty 
windows at the black and leafless skeletons in the garden of the 
old-fashioned square. 

He had been both brave and patient all through the long dreary 
months which had gone by since under the glowing Italian sunshine 
he had said good-bye to Grace Thornton. ‘The autumn had come 
and gone; winter had laid its grip on the land, and still there came 
neither word nor token. Those few brief weeks of summer happiness 
seemed remote as were the sunny southern shores from this smoke- 
begrimed and sordid London outlook. 

When—after having stretched his holiday to the last possible hour 
—Cecil had at last started in hot haste for England, he had left Miss 
Thornton and her aunt still travelling in Italy. Before they parted 
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Grace had renewed her promise of communicating with him on 
their return to England. Beyond that, he could obtain no smallest 
concession: no photograph, no promise of a single letter, no clue to 
their future movements. Since then—silence. 

We have said that Cecil was gifted with more than the usual share 
of imagination. What tricks it had played him since that parting ! 
In the long restless nights, what visions it had conjured up of every 
conceivable ill which could happen to two unprotected women travelling 
in a foreign land. 

Even in his sober waking moments he was haunted by a terrible 
dread that the woman who had come so suddenly into his life might 
simply vanish out of it with equal suddenness. ‘Then, as he realised 
how great a blank would be left in his life, he cried almost aloud 
to the Powers of life and death for some certain tidings of the woman 
he loved. 

But there was no answer to the cry. Week after week went by— 
the weeks grew to months, and still—silence. As each post 
arrived Cecil scanned with eager hope the cover of every letter, 
in search of the well-remembered writing, but always in vain. And 
now Christmas was at hand; the year which had taught him what 
love meant was all but dead, and he must enter on the new year still 
in ignorance whether that love was to be the crown of his life or its 
bitterest grief. 

This particular afternoon was an especially dreary one, even for 
London in December. The weather outside was atrocious—the work 
on which he was engaged was tedious and uninteresting; his head 
was aching badly—his fire was alternately smoking and sulking—and 
his favourite clerk was at home ill with influenza. 

Another batch of letters by the afternoon mail. With renewed 
hope Cecil glanced at their covers; then he pushed them aside im- 
patiently—all official, therefore, just at that minute, all uninteresting. 

Presently, however, a convenient season having arrived, he pro- 
ceeded somewhat languidly to inspect their contents. One among 
them, as he read it, awakened a little curiosity. 





‘DEAR S1tr,—The Lord Chancellor desires me to request that you 
will, if possible, favour him with an interview at his private residence 
to-morrow afternoon at five o’clock. Should you be unable to do so, 
kindly mention when you would be free, as the Lord Chancellor is 
anxious ‘to see you without delay.” 


The letter was signed by the great man’s private secretary. Cecil 
was puzzled. He passed in mental review the principal matters then 
engaging his attention, but without finding a clue to the meaning of 
this unexpected mandate. He looked again at the envelope, and 
noticed that it was marked “Private.” This was still more per- 
plexing. But Cecil was too tired just then for useless speculation, 
and the morrow would make the matter clear. So—after despatching 
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a note to accept the appointment—he returned once more to his 
tedious work, though it was with aching head and weary heart that 
he did so. Had his “luck” really deserted him at last ? 


VII. 


“Witt you take that chair, Mr. Hartley? And will you kindly 
excuse my finishing this letter? It is of importance. In a few 
minutes I shall be at your service. You will find the evening papers 
on that table beside you.” 

As he glanced over the papers, a suspicion, soon amounting to 
certainty, arose in Cecil’s mind, that the Lord Chancellor’s letter was 
not receiving the undivided attention its importance demanded. 
More than once in the course of the next few minutes he /e/¢ the eyes 
of his distinguished host fixed upon his face with a look of keenest 
scrutiny. Fortunately for him his conscience was void of offence, 
and he could afford to bear the scrutiny without flinching. 

Presently, however, the important letter was signed, folded, and 
despatehed. ‘Then the great man rose from his writing-table, settled 
himself comfortably in an armchair, and began the conversation with 
an interrogation. 

“You were abroad for some little time last summer, I think, Mr. 
Hartley ?” 

In much surprise Cecil assented. 

“Ah? just so. Travelling in Northern Italy, I believe?” 

‘Your lordship has been correctly informed.” 

“And am I also correct in stating that you there became 
intimately acquainted with some ladies who were previously unknown 
to you?” 

“Those ladies, my lord, were good enough, certainly, to permit me 
their acquaintance. But it would be presumption on my part to lay 
claim to intimacy.” 

His lordship cleared his throat significantly. 

“A dangerous practice, that, Mr. Hartley—I mean the practice of 
making casual acquaintanceships with unknown travelling companions 
—especially ladies ! as in this case you may chance to find to your cost.” 

Cecil’s pulses were beating fast and furiously, but outwardly he 
remained calm. 

“ If your lordship would kindly explain ?” 

“Certainly I will do so, Mr. Hartley. You are surprised—and 
naturally so—at my knowledge of your movements; but the matter 
will soon be clear to you—clearer, perhaps, than will be altogether 
pleasant. I regret to tell you that your own act has brought you 
within the jurisdiction of the court over which I have the honour to 
preside.” 
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His lordship had now assumed his judicial voice and frown—both 
of them awful in their solemnity. 

“You, sir, being a man of law, are of course aware that the 
attempt to persuade a female minor who has been committed to the 
wardship of that court, into contracting a matrimonial alliance, 
without the knowledge and permission of the court, constitutes a 
grave legal offence, and one to which severe penalties are attached ?” 

Here was something tangible at last, and Cecil knew where he stood. 

“Certainly I know it, my lord. But you will permit me to say 
that, if I have committed such an offence, it was done unwittingly.” 

“Then you do not intend to deny that, during the month of June 
last, you endeavoured to extract a promise of marriage from my 
ward, Miss Grace Thornton?” 

“T have no wish to deny it. I only state that I had not the 
smallest grounds for supposing that young lady to be a ward of your 
court, my lord.” 

** And you were also in ignorance, I suppose, Mr. Hartley, that that 
ward is one of the richest heiresses in England?” 

The tone was markedly cold and significant. On the point of 
honour Cecil was sensitive to a fault, and he had to pause for a 
moment ere replying, to regain command of his temper. When 
he spoke there was a quiet dignity in his bearing which well 
became him. 

**T have only my own unsupported word to offer in answer to that 
question, my lord, but my word has never yet been doubted. When 
I asked Miss Thornton to become my wife, I knew nothing either of 
her family or of her circumstances. It was the knowledge of her 
personal worth which alone induced me to try and win her.” 

The Lord Chancellor’s eyes had not left his visitor's face for a 
moment. 

* And of course, had you known that you were addressing the only 
child and sole heiress of Sir Abel Thornton—whose extraordinary 
success as a financier must be well known to you—you would not 
have presumed to urge your suit upon that young lady ?” 

Cecil answered quickly and firmly. 

“Pardon me, my lord, I cannot assent to that proposition. 
Heiress or no heiress, Miss Thornton is the one woman in the world 
I desire for my wife, and no external circumstances should have stood 
between us had she responded to my affection. Naturally, if the 
positions had been reversed it would have been pleasanter for my 
pride, but it could have made no difference to my regard for her— 
only, had I known the truth, I should naturally have sought your 
lordship’s permission before addressing Miss Thornton.” 

** And supposing that permission refused ?” 

“Then I must have waited as patiently as might be for your ward 
to attain her majority.” 

Which her father’s will fixes at twenty-four, and the young lady is 
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now barely twenty-one. You would have had to wait some time, 
Mr. Hartley.” 

“ Not longer, my lord, than the prize deserves.” 

There was a short silence. Then the great man spoke again, and 
his frown was less awful, and his voice less solemn. 

“Now, Mr. Hartley, will you be good enough to give me some 
brief account of your past career, your present position, and your 
future prospects? Mind, I hold out no hopes. Still, for your own 
sake, I advise you to speak frankly.” 

In as few words as might be, Cecil complied with the request. It 
was an honourable record. His listener heard him in silence, 
following every word with closest attention, and eyeing him keenly 
meanwhile. When the tale was ended, the Lord Chancellor remained 
for some minutes in silent deliberation. 

“Come and see me again here, at the same hour, this day week, 
Mr. Hartley,” he said at last. ‘‘ You have at least made it clear to 
me that you are not an adventurer, and that you acted in all good 
faith. I need scarcely warn you not to attempt any communication 
with Miss Thornton, who is not only a ward of my court, but also 
the daughter of my oldest and dearest personal friend. Her happiness 
is as much my care as that of my own daughters. Possess your soul 
jn patience yet a little longer. And now, good-bye.” 


VIIL. 


A WEEK had passed by, a week so full of hopes and fears that it 
seemed a year, and again Cecil Hartley stood in the presence of the 
first lawyer in the land. The whirl of conflicting emotions through 
which he had passed had ended in the calm that follows a storm, and 
now his steady self-possessed bearing was all that the most phlegmatic 
of Englishmen could desire. Whatever the gift fate had in store— 
golden apple or coals of fire—he would take it with unshrinking 
hand. 

And so Fate, seeing she was powerless to frighten, smiled graciously 
upon him once again. His lordship’s first words put heart of grace 
into him immediately, so cordial and kindly were the tones of that 
sometimes awful voice. 

“Well, Mr. Hartley, have you come to-day to tell me that, after 
mature reflection, you wish to withdraw that rash proposal to which 
you unfortunately committed yourself last June ?” 

His lordship’s piercing eyes twinkled as he spoke, quite like those 
of an ordinary mortal. 

** Because it is perfectly obvious that you cannot, in common fair- 
ness, be held bound by an offer made under such a misunderstanding 
as yours seems to have been, according to what I can gather from the 
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lady’s somewhat confused account. It is one thing to assume the 
charge of an insignificant wanderer, with an unfortunate family history, 
and quite another to undertake the management of a spoilt young 
heiress and her estates. What do you say, Mr. Hartley?” 

Cecil laughed aloud in the gladness of his heart. 

“T say, my lord, that had the matter been left to my own choice, 
I should certainly have preferred the insignificant wanderer. But, the 
Fates having willed that I should bestow my heart blindfolded, it is 
not for me to question or reverse their decision.” 

“So you won’t accept a friendly warning? Well, well, if you will 
have your own way you must put up with the consequences. Excuse 
me a moment, Mr. Hartley.” 

With a step almost boyish in its quick light energy, the Lord 
Chancellor left the room. Before Cecil had recovered from the surprise 
of this interruption, he heard a rustle of silken garments behind him. 
He rose to his feet and turned sharply. With rosy cheeks and softly- 
smiling lips Grace Thornton stood motionless in the middle of the 
room. ‘The heavy silken curtain, hiding the door by which she had 
entered, was still swaying slowly into its accustomed folds. 

Cecil sprang eagerly towards her. She did not stir, and something 
in the gentle submissiveness of her attitude put sudden daring into his 
heart. He drew her quickly to him, and laid a lover’s kiss upon her lips. 

Laughing, blushing, and frowning, all in a moment, Grace dis- 
engaged herself as soon as might be. 

“Still rash and impetuous as ever! How could you dare to take 
things for granted in such a fashion ?” 

For immediate answer the culprit took her hand, and placed her 
beside him on a comfortable divan. Then he answered, with at 
least an outward show of due penitence : 

“It was abominable of me! Don’t ask how I dared to do it, for 
I don’t know myself. You just took me so by surprise—and you 
looked so sweet—I—I couldn’t help it!” 

Miss Thornton laughed. 

“And yet you expect me to hand over myself and all my future life 
to the care of such a—such a creature of impulse!” 

“So long as the impulses are so entirely praiseworthy, what 
matter?” ; 

“You are not afraid, then,” she said softly, after a long sweet 
silence, “of the responsibility of all that horrid money? I used to 
think of it as a great wall of gold, shutting me out from every hope of 
ever being loved for myself alone.” 

“Was that why you kept me in ignorance so long? And let me 
blunder as I did?” 

“Yes. If only you knew how many a mortification my money had 
brought upon me before I resolved to fly from it all for a little while 
with Aunt Anne! Of course I am still a minor; but my allowance 
is a very large one, and every form of fortune-hunter, male and female, 
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seemed already to have marked me down as lawful prey. Again and 
again I hoped that I had won a little disinterested affection; but 
something always came to open my eyes!” 

“Eyes so sweet and true! They might well have won a world of 
love had you been a beggar-maid !” 

“Flattering King Cophetua! Well, I was heart-sick of it all. [ 
got my guardian’s leave to travel for six months with Mrs. Armytage. 
You know the rest. We left our maids at home—bought the plainest 
clothes we could find—and went forth in search of a little peace. It 
was lovely to go just where we pleased, and do just as we liked, for 
once!” 

“And how could you feel sure that I had not penetrated your 
artful disguise? How came you to trust me more than others?” 

Miss Thornton hesitated. 

“I don’t quite know—perhaps it was instinct. Or perhaps it was 
just—your honest eyes!” She drooped her own for a moment, then 
looked up laughing again. ‘And, besides, you know—from the very 
first day you contradicted and corrected me as I had never been 
contradicted and corrected in my life!” 

Cecil looked at her in bewilderment. 

“I? Contradict and correct you? I 

“Of course you did! <A hundred times!” 

“Tell me one / I can’t believe it!” 

“Well, didn’t you tell me that my Italian ‘had a decidedly British 
flavour,’ when I asked you about my accent?” 

“Oh! Well, you know, you really did speak Italian very badly 
then!” 

“Of course I did; but no one else had ever told me so. Then 
there was my favourite hat—how you reviled it!” 

“And wasn’t it an absurd headgear to wear on board ship in a 
stiff breeze ?” 

“No doubt it was. But no man had ever before found fault with 
a hat of mine. If I had worn a coal-scuttle they would have vowed 
it was charming.” 

“You must have thought me a perfect bear!” 

“Not at all. It was infinitely refreshing to be treated as a 
reasonable human being, instead of as the heiress to so many 
thousands a year. But it made me more and more careful not to 
destroy the charm by giving you any clue which might have identified 
me. Fortunately my name alone is not so uncommon as to attract 
attention.” 

“ And you let me fancy you——’ 

“* Under a cloud!’ But I did not know that till—till that day 
at Alassio.” Amusement and shyness were struggling for possession 
of her rosy face. “It was too comical an idea! I didn’t laugh, 
because you were so much in earnest, and I was too—too happy! 
And then you ave rash and impetuous—you know it! And I wanted 
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to make sure that a few months’ absence would not make you forget 
me. And then there were my guardians . 

Just then a door handle rattled ominously. 

“So, Mr. Hartley, in spite of my express injunction, I find you 
again in communication with my ward! How are you going to 
purge yourself, sir, of this contempt of court ?” 

“* My lord, this, my fair temptation, is also my justification. Will 
you not relieve your court of an onerous charge by giving her into 
my safe keeping? So far as human love and care can make her 
happy, she shall be happy.” 

“So half-a-score of others have told me already !” said his lordship 
grimly. ‘What claim can you advance to the prize, Mr. Hartley, 
that they could not as plausibly bring forward?” 

“That question, my lord, the lady can better answer for me than 
I for myself.” 

Cecil took his sweetheart’s unresisting hand and led her to where 
her guardian sat. There he released her, and stepped back a pace 
ortwo. A brave, blusning beauty illumined Grace Thornton’s delicate 
face as she held out both her hands to him again and drew her suitor 
forward. 

“He loved me for myself alone,” she said, with a little tremble in 
her usually clear tones. She could say no more, but it sufficed. 
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THE RUINS OF POBLET. 


By CuHarites W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “ MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


UR landlord was a curious mixture of three nations: French, 
Spanish and Italian. He was small, dark and wiry, and seemed 
to possess the power of being in half a dozen places at once, yet was 
never in a hurry. One moment you would hear his voice in the 
bureau, the next in the kitchen, and two moments afterwards you 
might behold his head stretched out of a second floor window 
watching the omnibus as it turned the corner on its way from the 
station: watching and wondering how many passengers it brought 
him. If he did not succeed it should not be for want of effort; but 
he had been there Jong, and apparently did succeed, flourish and 
prosper. He was a very attentive host, anxious that we should see 
and appreciate all the marvels of Tarragona. Having lost his wife, 
the hotel had to be managed single-handed. One son, a boy of 
fifteen, was being trained to succeed him. He also spoke French, 
Spanish and Italian admirably, and his ambition now was to go to 
England to learn English. So far he resembled our Geronese guide 
Josefo, but the one had grown to manhood, the other was a stripling, 
though a bright and interesting lad. 

“You have not been to Poblet,” our host remarked one morning, 
as he waited upon us at our early breakfast in the salle 4 manger. A 
great condescension on his part ; everyone else was left to the tender 
mercies of the waiter who was more or less a barbarian. 

“No,” we replied; “but we were even now debating as to the 
possibility of going there this morning.” 

“It is quite possible,” returned the landlord. ‘ You could not have 
a better day. The weather is perfect. The train starts in an hour; 
the omnibus shall take you down; I will pack you a substantial 
luncheon—for you can get nothing there. My son shall accompany 
you and carry the basket.” 

The boy, who happened to be standing near his father, grew elated. 

“‘ Oh, sefior, say yes,” he cried. ‘ A day at Poblet will be splendid. 
I shall have a whole holiday, besides getting off my French lesson this 
afternoon.” 

“You shall talk French to us all day,” we said, “which will be 
better than a lesson. We decide to go. Pack us an excellent 
luncheon for three, not forgetting a bottle of H. C.’s favourite 
Laffitte.” 

“Of which I haye an excellent vintage,” replied our host, who 
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seemed equal to any emergency. ‘Francisco, take care that you 
are ready.” 

“No fear about that,” replied the boy whose eyes sparkled with 
anticipation. And he went off to put on his best Sunday suit. The 
landlord on his part bustled off to the kitchen, where we heard him 
giving orders to the uncertain chef. Presently he returned. 

“You will allow me to put the smallest suspicion of garlic in your 


sandwiches,” he suggested insinuatingly. “It is the greatest im- 
provement. The English have an objection to it, but it is mere 
prejudice.” 


A prejudice we unfortunately shared, and our host went back 
lamenting our want of taste. 

The little incident brought back vividly days when we sojourned in 
fair Provence, and from the cottage doors, mingling with the pure air 
of heaven wafted across the Mediterranean, there came the everlasting 
perfume of garlic. Hotels, houses, cottages, all seemed full of the 
terrible odour. The worthy people of Provence, with their dark skins 
and slow movements, were indefatigable in trying to win us over to 
their side. It was almost impossible to enter a public conveyance 
without putting one’s head out of window: and stronger than all the 
impressions made upon us by the charms of Provence, its ripening 
vineyards, its wines, all the beauties of sea and sky, mountain and 
valley, were our reminiscences of garlic. In Catalonia we had it to a 
less extent, but it was an evil to be avoided. So our landlord went 
back depressed to his kitchen to conclude the packing of the hamper. 

Francisco appeared in his Sunday’s best long before the omnibus. 
At least half a dozen times he came up to our rooms to remind us 
that it would only rush round at the last moment and would not 
wait. Going off for a month’s holiday could not have excited him 
more. With an agony of apprehension he saw us walk to the end of 
the road and look down upon the blue sea that stretched around in 
all its beauty and repose. Already there were white-winged feluccas 
gliding upon its surface, their lateen sails spread out, enjoying the 
cool of the morning. 

The cliff was almost perpendicular. ‘To our left a sentry paced to 
and fro, to overlook the Presidio, a large convict establishment below 
us on a level with the sea. If any convict had attempted to escape 
—a very improbable event—he would quickly have been marked by 
the lynx-eyed sentry, who was relieved every two hours. 

Side by side with the Presidio were the remains of the old Roman 
amphitheatre, dating back to the days of the city walls, the house of 
Pontius Pilate, and all the vestiges of the past. Close to us rose the 
old Roman Tower, from which very possibly Augustus had looked 
many a time upon the undulating hills and far-stretching sea, feeling 
himself monarch of all he surveyed. 

But long years before, the Phcenicians—that enterprising people of 
Tyre and Sidon, of whom so little is known, yet who seem to have 
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possessed the earth—had made a maritime station of Tarragona, 
What it actually was in those days can never be told; no archives 
contain their record; but in beauty and advantages of situation the 
centuries can have brought no change. 

The scene on which we looked that morning linked us to the past. 
Four miles to the east, under the shadow of the hills, and within sight 
of the quiet bays, reposed the Roman tomb of the Scipios, who, in 
conjunction with Augustus, had so much to do with the making of 
Tarragona, It is a square monument thirty feet high, built of stone, 
guarded by two sculptured figures, with an inscription that must have 
become illegible long ages ago. A lovely spot for the long sleep that 
comes to all. The hills are pine-clad, the bays are sheltered ; the 
blue sea sleeps in the sunshine ; no sound disturbs but the plashing 
of the water that does not rise and fall as other seas that have their 
tides. Fishermen live in the neighbourhood, and you may see them 
setting their nets or fishing from the shore for sardines; with this 
exception the little place shows no sign of life and is rarely trodden 
by the foot of the stranger. 

We felt its influence as we waited for the omnibus. ‘There at least, 
to our right was something neither Augustus nor the Scipios had 
ever seen—the small harbour with its friendly arms outstretched, 
embracing all the shipping that comes to Tarragona. The east pier 
was partly built with the stones of the old Roman amphitheatre, a 
certain desecration that took place about the year 1500. A crowd 
of fishing vessels is almost always at rest in the harbour, and larger 
vessels trading in wine and oil. 

We were not allowed to look upon all this unmolested. Francisco 
constantly came to and fro to remind us that time was passing. At 
last we turned at the sound of rumbling wheels ; the omnibus came 
up. Our host had neatly packed a luncheon basket, not forgetting 
the wine of excellent vintage, and away rolled the machine through 
the prosy streets. We had turned our back upon all the wonders 
of Tarragona. 

It required no slight courage to abandon our beloved cathedral for 
one whole day. ‘True, before breakfast we had gone up and looked 
upon the magic outlines: that marvellous mixture of Romanesque 
and Gothic that here blend together in strange harmony. Early as 
it was we had found the sacristan, and he, in full measure of delight, 
had taken us through the quiet aisles and arches, twice beautiful and 
impressive in their solitude, and thrown wide the door of the match- 
less cloisters. They were lovelier than ever in the repose that 
accompanies the early morning light. But neither light nor darkness, 
morning nor evening, could abate the enthusiasm of the sacristan. 

All this was left behind as we rattled down the steep streets. The 
station was on a level with the sea, and in front of it stretched the 
harbour with all its shipping. The train was in waiting, and to 
Francisco’s evident pride and enjoyment we were soon whirling away 
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in a first-class compartment. He had never travelled in anything 
beyond a third. 

The freshness of early morning was still upon everything, and our 
interesting journey lay through scenery rich and varied. Before 
reaching Reus, the train crossed the river, then came to an anchor. 
We found the station crowded with country people going to a neigh- 
bouring fair. The town rose in modern outlines, above which 
towered the hexagonal steeple of San Pedro. It was evidently a 
bustling, prosperous town with manufacturing signs about it. Every- 
thing seemed in direct opposition to Tarragona. The one ancient 
and stately, with its historic and cathedral atmosphere in strong 
evidence; the other given over to manual work. The one quiet 
and conservative, the other quarrelsome and republican. It was 
from Reus that our carters with a grievance had come the day we 
had visited the aqueduct: and back to Reus they had all gone to 
continue their warfare. 

We recognised two of them on the platform, on their way to the 
fairs cattle and social. They also recognised us and touched their 
large round hats with a broad smile plainly meant to intimate that 
their bark was worse than their bite. 

It is in Reus that many of the French imitation wines are made 
and sent over the world, passing for Macon, Chablis and Sauterne. 
Much imitation champagne and many headaches come from here. 
Enormous wine-cellars, in point of size worthy of Madrid or Bar- 
celona, groan with their manufactured stores. Reus has many 
branches of industry and might be a very happy community if it 
would repress its revolutionary discontent. It has yet to redeem its 
terrible murder of the monks of Poblet in 1835. 

To-day, however, the crowd in the station were bent on pleasure or 
business and the warring element was put aside to a more convenient 
season. ‘They scrambled into the train, and away we went up the 
lovely valley of the Francoli as far as Alcober: a favourite settlement 
of the Moors, and many Moorish remains are still visible. The fine 
Romanesque church was once a mosque, so that it is full of the 
traditions of the past. Onwards through lonely, somewhat barren 
country to Montblanch; another old town apparently falling into 
ruin, with picturesque walls, towers and gates. Onwards again under 
the very shadow of the Sierra de Prades, rising in clear undulating 
outlines against the blue sky; a stately, magnificent chain of hills. 
Where indeed, do we find such beautiful and graceful hills as in 
Spain? 

Finally Espluga, the station for Poblet. Here Francisco alighted 
at express speed, basket in hand. We followed more leisurely, 
trembling for the Laffitte, but the boy was equal to the occasion. 
In spite of enthusiasm, he had an old head upon his young shoulders, 
and even now would have been almost equal to managing the hotel 
single-handed. 
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No sooner out than we were besieged by a man and a woman; 
the latter begging us to take her donkeys, the former, praising his 
comfortable carriage. Discretion and the carriage won the day. A 
long donkey-ride over a rough country did not sound enticing. As 
it turned out we chose badly. 

Poblet was some miles from Espluga, and we had to pass through 
the town on our way to the said carriage. It had been taken on 
trust, neither carriage nor donkeys being at the station. 

The town lies at the foot of a towering hill. From the station you 
cross over a picturesque stone bridge dark with age, spanning the 
rushing river. Standing on the bridge you look down upon a romantic 
ravine and valley, through which the river winds its silvery course. 
On the further side you enter the town: a primitive out-of-the-world 
spot, as though it had made no progress in the last hundred years. 
The people correspond with their surroundings. ‘The streets were 
narrow and irregular, and the virtue of cleanliness was nowhere con- 
spicuous. The landlord had well said that if we did not take our 
luncheon with us, we should take it with Duke Humphrey. 

Nevertheless, there was that in Espluga which redeemed some of 
its disadvantages. Groups of houses with picturesque roofs and 
latticed windows: houses built without any attempt at beauty, yet 
beautiful because they belonged to a long-past age when men knew 
nothing of ugliness and bad taste. No one had thought it worth 
while to pull down these old nooks and remains and rebuild greater, 
or even adorn them with fresh paint. Consequently we saw them 
arrayed in all their first charm. It seemed a very sleepy town, with 
little life and energy. People plied their quiet trades. Everything 
was apparently dying of inanition. 

Our donkey-woman was an exception. She was very comely and 
wonderfully good-tempered, with a surprising amount of energy. Not 
having succeeded in hiring her donkeys, she was not to be altogether 
outdone by the carriage-man and insisted upon accompanying us 
through the town, to carry the basket and show us the way. The 
man had disappeared to make ready. 

“You have made a mistake, sefior, in not taking my donkeys. 
They are beautiful creatures ; six grey animals, as gentle as sheep. 
As for the carriage he praises up, I pity you. The road is fearfully 
rough. When you reach Poblet, you will have no breath left in your 
body. All your bones will be broken.” 

This sounded alarming; but we discounted something for dis- 
appointed ambition. 

** Are these donkeys all your living?” we asked, already feeling a 
certain regret that we had employed the man and not the woman. 

“* Not quite, sefior,” she answered. ‘“‘ And then you know we live 
upon very little. You would be surprised if I told you how few sous 
a day have sufficed me. Hitherto I have lived at home with my 
mother and sisters, who do washing. We have had that to fall back 
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upon when my donkeys are not hired. It is lucky for me, since few 
people come at this time of the year: very few at any time compared 
with what you would imagine. The world doesn’t know the beauties 
of Poblet. It languishes in solitude. You will see when you get 
there. My beautiful donkeys!” she continued. “I love them, and 
they love me. I have some strange power over all animals. They 
seem to know that I wish them well. The very birds perch upon 
my shoulders as I go along, if I stop and call to them.” 

“Where have you learned your charm?” we asked, much 
interested in the woman. The loud voice of the station had disap- 
peared, and she now talked in gentle tones. 

“Charm, sefior?” she returned. “I never thought of it in that 
light. If it is a charm it was born with me. It is nothing I have 
learned or tried to cultivate, for it comes naturally.” 

“Can you transfer the power to others?” asked H.C. “ Really,” 
he added to us in an aside, “if this woman were in a higher station 
of life I could quite fall in love with her. She must be made up of 
sympathy and mesmerism. What a mistake it was to hire that 
wretched scarecrow of a driver. Don’t you think, Mentor, we might 
take the woman as a conductor?” 

We ignored the question. 

“No, sefior,” replied this woman of strange gifts: “I cannot give 
my power to anyone. But why do you call it a power? It is merely 
an instinct on the part of the animals, who know I wish them well, 
and would take them all to my heart, poor dumb, patient, much-tried 
creatures. Shall I tell you how I came to keep donkeys? It was 
not my own idea. I did not go to them: they came to me. It is 
ten years ago, now, when I was eighteen. I went out one Sunday 
evening in August all by myself. We had had a quarrel at home. 
My mother wanted me to marry a man I hated, because he was well- 
to-do. I said I would never marry him if there was not another man 
in the world. My sisters were all angry, and said that with one well 
married they would soon all get husbands. I was the youngest. 
At last I burst into tears, and told them they might all have him, but 
I never would. And with that between rage and crying I went off 
by myself out into the quiet country. I took the road to Poblet, and 
wandered on without thinking. 

“At last I came in sight of Poblet, and felt it was time to turn 
back. I had recovered my calmness, for I reflected as I went along 
that they could not make me marry the man, and that their vexation 
was perhaps natural. We were poor and struggling: he was rich 
compared with us. Well, sefior, just as I turned, I saw a beautiful 
grey donkey with a black cross on its back coming towards me across 
the plain. I thought it singular, for it was all alone, and I had never 
seen a donkey alone there before. There was something strange- 
looking about it. Evidently it has strayed, I thought, and must just 
stray back again. But with my love for animals I could not help 
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stopping and watching. It came straight up to me, and put its nose 
into my hand, just as if it knew me. ‘Where have you come from ?’ 
I said, patting its head. ‘Your owner will be anxious. You must 
go straight home.’ But there it stood, and there I stood ; and for at 
Jeast five minutes we never moved. 

“Then I felt it was ridiculous, and set off home. Will you believe, 
seor, that the animal followed me like a dog. I could not get rid of 
it. When I arrived home, the donkey arrived with me. What could 
Ido? ‘There was an empty stable next door, and I put it in there, 
thinking it would be claimed, and perhaps I should get a small reward. 
The animal went in just as if the stable had been its home always. 
As I was leaving it turned and looked at me, and said as plainly 
as possible, ‘I hope you are not going to let me starve.’ I went in 
and told them what had happened. ‘It must be your lover who has 
taken the form of a donkey,’ laughed my eldest sister. ‘He knows 
you are fond of animals, Loretta, and has arranged this plan with the 
devil to make you like him.’ ‘I should soon prove the greater donkey 
of the two, if I allowed myself to marry him,’ I retorted.” 

“‘ Was the donkey never claimed ?” we interrupted. 

“Senor, you shall hear. To sum up the story, the donkey 
never was claimed. We made every inquiry; we did all we could to 
find the owner; it was in vain; he never turned up, and to this day 
the donkey remains mine. People said he was a supernatural donkey, 
but of course I know better. The next thing was, how to make him 
earn his living, for I was determined never to part with him. Then 
the idea came to me to convey people to Poblet. The story got 
known, and sometimes at the station there would be quite a fight for 
Caro, as I called him. There is still. It gave me a start, and 
now in that very stable I have six beautiful donkeys that could not 
be equalled. And they all love me, and answer to their names, and 
come when I call them. Whichever I call comes; the others 
don’t stir.” 

It was a singular but by no means impossible story. As H. C. 
had said, there was a certain mesmeric influence about the woman to 
which the sensitive animal world might very probably respond. 

“And your lover?” we asked. “You did not take compassion 
upon him?” 

“No, sefior,” laughed the woman, with a very decided shake of the 
head; ‘but one of my sisters did. The eldest, who had been tlie 
most angry with me. And for the first six years they led a regular 
cat-and-dog life. Then he tumbled over the bridge into the river 
and was nearly drowned. He was saved, but his leg was broken and 
had to be taken off, and after that somehow his temper improved. 
My sister laughs and says she loves him better with his one leg than 
ever she did when he had two. She is welcome to him.” 

“ But you,” we observed, feeling the question a delicate one, “ why 
have you never married? By your own confession you are 28,” 
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The woman laughed and blushed. “ The right man never came, 
sefor, and I was in no hurry. I was quite happy as I was. Five 
men in this town asked me to marry them. I did not care for any 
of them. ‘ Will you love my donkeys?’ I said to each. Not one of 
them said Yes; so I said No to all. But nowI have said Yes at last. 
And there he goes,” she added. 

A tall strong man with a plain but amiable and honest face crossed 
the road, and catching sight of the donkey-woman sent her a beaming 
nod and went on his way. 

“You have chosen well,” we said to Loretta. “ He will make you 
a good husband.” 

“T think so,” returned the woman, and evidently her heart was in 
the matter. ‘ When I asked Lorenzo if he would love my donkeys, 
he said Yes, a dozen if I had them. So I took him to the stables, 
and called Caro, and it came and put its nose into his hand just as 
it had done to me that very first evening at Poblet. ‘You're the 
man for me,’ I said: and that was our betrothal.” 

** And suppose Caro had turned his back upon him ?” we inquired. 
Loretta blushed. 

“‘ Sefior, I should have been angry with Caro: and I should have 
had compassion upon Lorenzo. But Caro had too much sense, and 
knew Lorenzo was to be its master. He is a carpenter, sefor, and 
has a good trade. There is your carriage already waiting.” 

** Ah, Loretta, you should have told us this story before,” we said. 
** We should not have refused your donkeys. It would be an honour 
to ride the wise and gentle Caro.” 

*‘ Another time, senor. You will be coming again, then you shall 
have Caro, though twenty others fought for him. No one comes to 
Poblet once without coming a second time. You will see.” 

As Loretta had said, the carriage was waiting. ‘The carriage, save 
the mark! If we had regretted the donkeys before seeing it, what 
did we do now? It proved nothing but a country cart covered with 
a white tarpaulin, and a door behind about a foot square, through 
which we had to scramble to find ourselves buried in the interior. 
‘The whole concern was only fit for a museum of antiquities, like the 
Tarragona victoria. But the thing was done, and we had to make 
the best of it. 

Passing through the streets, we came upon some more men pressing 
out the grapes. It was a much larger affair than that we had seen in 
Lerida, and the juice poured out in a rich red stream. Four strong 
men were at work. 

We stopped the cart and struggled out of what Francisco called 
the cat-hole, and watched the process. It was a case of mutual 
interest. The men had their heads bound round with handkerchiefs. 
The thoroughfare was the end of the town, wide and cleanly. 
Altogether this was an improvement upon the Lerida wine-press, 
and when these men offered us of the juice in a clean goblet, we 
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did not refusé them. This attention to strangers was evidently a 
peace-offering ; a token of goodwill; and the loving-cup was cool, 
refreshing and delicious. Such must have been the true nectar of 
the gods. 

* Almost equal to Laffitte,” said H. C. “I don’t know that I ever 
tasted anything more poet-inspiring. Let us drink to the health and 
happiness of the fair Loretta. Lorenzo is a lucky man.” 

With some genuine tobacco and three or four cigars such as they had 
never seen or heard of, the men thought they had made an admirable 
exchange. We left them as happy as the gods on Olympus. 





On OurR Way TO POBLET. 


Soon after this we found ourselves in the open country. The 
roads were of the roughest: hard and dry, now all stones, now 
all ruts: some of the ruts a foot deep, into which the cart would 
sink to an angle of 45 degrees. There were no springs to the cart ; 
never had been any. It was stiff and unyielding, and evidently 
dated from the stone age. We did not even attempt to keep our 
seats, but flew about like ninepins. 

“The Laffitte will be churned into butter,” groaned H. C. 
spasmodically, feeling a general inward dislocation. “ Butter-wine. 
I wonder what it will be like. A new discovery, perhaps.” 

But the luncheon-basket was in comparative repose. How Francisco 
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managed we never knew; habit is second nature ; he neither lost his 
seat nor let go of the basket. Never in the roughest sea had we 
been so tossed about. ‘The next day we were black and blue, and 
for a week after felt as though we had been beaten with rods. 

At last after what seemed an interminable drive, but was really 
only some three miles, we turned from the main road and the 
common—evidently the scene of Loretta’s donkey adventure—into a 
narrow shabby avenue of trees. At the end appeared the outer gate- 
way of the monastery, where we were too thankful to dispense wit 
the cart. 

Once within the gateway we were in a dream-world; a world of 
the past; a world of ruins, but ruins rich and rare. 

From the outer gateway a long avenue of trees and buildings led 
to the monastery. [ar down you looked upon a second gateway 
with a wonderful view .of receding arches and outlines beyond. 
Between the two gateways on the left were the workshops of the 
artizans of the days gone by, now closed and desolate. Just before 
reaching the second gateway, on the right, we found the small 
fifteenth-century chapel of St. George, with the original stone altar 
and groined and vaulted roof. On the left within the gateway, was 
an ancient hospital and chapel, both crumbling into picturesque 
decay: and on higher ground, the palace of the bishops, where they 
lived and ruled in the days of their glory and greatness. 

Exquisite outlines of crumbling archways and Gothic windows 
surrounded us. Over all was a wonderful tone of age, soft and 
mellow. ‘Towers and steeples rose in clear outlines against the 
sky, outlines still perfect and substantial. But the outer buildings, 
which had been palatial dwellings, were mere empty shells overgrown 
with weeds, given over to the bats and the owls. A wonderful bit 
of moulding or fragment of an archway, Roman or Gothic as might 
happen, showed the beauty and magnificence of what had once been, 
and would still exist but for the barbarities of man. Some of the 
outer walls might have defied a millennium of years. It was a dead 
world of surpassing beauty and refinement: a series of crumbling 
arches and moss-grown fragments of gigantic walls. We had it all to 
ourselves ; the perfect repose was unbroken; no restless forms and 
loud voices intruded; no jarring element broke the spell of the 
centuries. We were in the very atmosphere of the Middle Ages. 
In days gone by the monastery must have been of regal splendour, as 
it was of unlimited power. 

At last we reached the convent doorway. A bell went echoing 
through the silence. No one responded, and we began to fear that 
perhaps the custodian had gone off like our night porter in Lerida, 
taking the keys with him. A second summons produced echoing 
footsteps, and the door was opened by a comfortable-looking woman, 
who was neither a ruin nor a fragment nor specially antique. 

“ Excuse me for keeping you waiting,” she said. “I am not the 
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guardian, only his humble wife. In fact he calls me his chattel. I 
object to the term. We did not expect any one here to-day, and he 
has just gone out to do a little commission.” 

But we discovered that this was a stretch of the imagination. 
In reality the old man, seized with a fit of laziness, was only then 
dressing. He appeared on the scene almost at once, somewhat to 
his spouse’s confusion. But she made the best of it and patting her 
capacious apron and stiffening her neck walked off with a proud step 
and a jaunty air to her special quarters. 

“We have had no one here for a fortnight,” said the guardian. 
“T began to think we might advertise ourselves as closed for the 
winter season, like the seaside casinos. Quite worn-out with doing 
nothing I thought I might as well spend the morning in bed for a 
change. Of course just as an umbrella brings sunshine, so my 
staying in bed brought visitors.” 

“But your wife said that you had gone out to do a commission,” 
cried Francisco, with all a boy’s rough statement of the truth. 

“Did she indeed now,” replied the old guardian calmly. “ That 
was over-zeal on her part; done with a good motive, but still wrong. 
I shall have to chastise her.” 

“* How shall you do it?” asked Francisco. ‘“ Beat her?” 

“We don’t beat women, young sejior,” replied the guardian severely. 
‘My chastisement takes the form of admonition.” 

“When I wanted punishing, my father used to beat me with a 
cane,” returned Francisco. ‘I don’t think admonition would have 
done me any good at all. I don’t suppose it will do your wife any 
good. On the very next occasion she'll tell another white lie. Much 
better give her a caning and have done with it.” 

“Did your father ever cane his wife ?” asked the old man drily. 

“She would have been much more likely to cane him,” returned 
Francisco emphatically. ‘‘ Does your wife beat you ?” 

The old man felt he was getting the worst of it; was being driven 
into a corner by this enfant terrible ; and took refuge in silence. 

This interesting conversation took place just inside the doorway, 
where we found ourselves lost in the beauty of the scene. A court 
with round arches on either side resting on pillars with small capitals. 
Above them the walls were in their rough, rude state, full of picturesque 
decay, but here as in many parts of the interior much had been 
restored. Nevertheless, so much of the original remains that the 
restoration does not offend. It has been well done. Before us, at 
the end of the short entrance-court was a large and splendid archway, 
and beyond we had a distant view of the Gothic cloisters. 

The interior was so immense, the passages were so intricate, we 
could never have found our way without the custodian. Nothing 
could be lovelier than the half-ruined cloisters. The large exquisite 
windows were of rich pointed work, seven bays on each side, pillars 
and tracery either almost all gone, or partly restored. In one corner 
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of the quadrangle was a hexagon glorieta enclosing the fountain that 
in days gone by supplied monks and bishops with water. Weeds 
and shrubs and stunted trees grew about it; a rare wilderness. 
Above rose the outlines of battlemented walls; of ruined pointed 
windows, lovely in decay ; of crumbling stairways, rich mouldings and 
pointed roofs. ‘The cloister passages opened to enormous rooms. 
On the east side was the chapter-house, supported by four exquisite 
pillars, from which sprang the groining of the roof; the doors and 
windows were specially graceful and refined; the floor was paved 
with monumental stones of the dead-and-gone abbots, many of the 
inscriptions effaced by time. 

Near this was the large refectory with pillars and pointed vault. 
Up the staircase, which still remains, we passed to the palace del Rey 
Martin, King Martin the Humble as he was called; and large and 
baronial in days gone by the palace must have been, its very aspect 
transporting one to feudal times. Below the palace were enormous 
vaults where the wine was once stored: great vats and channels, and 
a whole series of processes to which the wine was subjected. Those 
must have been bacchanalian days, and supplies never failed. All 
the rooms—the Chocolateria, where the abbots took their chocolate 
—the Noviciate, of enormous dimensions—-the Library, the room of 
the Archives, the room that contained the rich monastery treasure, 
another that had nothing but rare MSS.—some of which are scattered 
but many more destroyed—all these rooms seemed countless, and 
each had its special charm and atmosphere. 

It was impossible to enter the refectory with its vaulted roof lost 
in the semi-obscurity which reigned, without conjuring up a vision of 
monks and abbots who in past centuries feasted here, and quaffed 
each other in draughts of rich Malvoisie. In the palace del Rey 
Martin, we imagined all the regal pomp and splendour in which the 
king delighted. In the wine vaults we beheld the wine running in 
deep red streams—and—perhaps—traced it to the refectory table, 
and noticed the rapidity with which it disappeared before the worthy 
abbots. In the vaults it passed through every stage, from the 
crushing of the grape to the final storing in barrels. 

On one side of the cloisters was the partly restored church, high 
and wide, with a magnificent nave of seven fine bays, so slightly 
pointed as to be almost round. We were lost in wonder at the size 
of the building, its simple grandeur, even as a partial ruin. Open to 
it from the north side is the great sacristy, saddest room of all. 
For here we find a solitary tombstone on which is inscribed the 
name of Philip Duke of Wharton, who came over to the monastery, 
a lonely exile, and died here at the age of thirty-two, without friend 
or servant to soothe his last moments, knowing little or nothing of 
the language of the monks who surrounded him. Most melancholy 
of stories. 

In the church, on each side of the high altar were remains of once 
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splendid tombs. They are now defaced, and the effigies have altogether 
disappeared. Here was once the tomb of Jaime el Conquistador, 
which we had looked upon that very morning with our amicable 
Sacristan on the left of the Coro in Tarragona Cathedral. Its ancient 
resting-place in the great monastery church is now an empty space. 
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The aisle behind the high altar contains five chapels, and behind 
these outside the church lies the cemetery of the monks, a beautiful 
and ideal spot with long rows of round arches one beyond another, 
so that you seem! to be looking into vistas of countless pillars. 
Above the arches and pillars are walls of amazing thickness, with 
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windows and projections, all ending in moss-grown crumbling out- 
lines. Below, small mounds and tombstones mark the resting- 
place of the dead. Here they sleep forgotten; no sign or sound 
penetrates from the outer world, and those who visit them are 
comparatively few. 

The whole monastery is nothing but an accumulation of crumbling 
walls still strong and majestic, of church and cloister, of palace 
and palatial courts, of refined Gothic windows with broken tracery, 
of ancient stairways and flying arches. Over all was an exquisite 
tone. 

It was originally a Cistertian monastery, dating from the middle 
of the twelfth century. Its abbots were bishops, who lived in great 
pomp and almost unlimited wealth and power. ‘‘ Which they used 
according to their lights,” said our custodian; “sometimes wisely, 
sometimes wastefully. I should like to have been cellarman to the 
old abbots in the days when the vaults were full of wine and a few 
quarts a day more or less would never be missed.” 

“Ts there any legend connected with its origin?” we asked. 

“Indeed, yes,” replied the guardian. ‘When was there ever an 
old institution in Spain without its legend? As the senor knows 
and sees, the monastery dates back to the year 1150. But long 
before that, in the days of the Moors, a hermit named Poblet 
took refuge here, that he might pray in peace. An emir found 
him one day, captured him and put him into prison. Angels came 
three times over and broke his chains. The emir grew frightened, 
repented, set the hermit at liberty and gave him all the surrounding 
territory in this fertile valley of La Conca de Barbera. In 1140 the 
body of Poblet was miraculously discovered. It was nothing but a 
heap of bones, and so I suppose they were labelled, or how could 
they have identified them—but I don’t know about that. The 
bones of course became sacred and had to be duly honoured. So 
Ramon Berenguer IV. built the convent of El Santo; the bones 
were interred under the high altar, and the king gave enormous 
grants to the clergy. The place grew celebrated in Catalonia above 
all others ; it became a sort of Escorial, and here the kings of Aragon 
for a long time were buried.” 

** And the bones of the hermit—where are they ?” 

“ Nobody knows,” replied the guardian, shaking his head wisely. 
“They may pretend, but nobody knows. Is it likely? And what 
does it matter for a few human bones? Just as if they could work 
miracles or do any good. A poor old hermit, with all our weaknesses 
upon him!” 

“Then you don’t believe the legend ?” 

“Not I, sefior. I believe much more in the jovial times the old 
abbots indulged in. At least we have a capacious refectory and 
inexhaustible wine vaults to prove what fine banquets they had in the 
Middle Ages. We have come down to poor times in my opinion. 
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The world in general seems very much what this monastery is—a 
patched-up ruin.” 

“Tf the world were only half as beautiful,” said H. C., “ we should 
spend our years in a dream.” 

“Tt would not be my sort of dream, sefior,” said the old 
guardian, drily. “I have been heré for twenty years, and I 
confess that I would give all the ruins in the world for a good 
and gay back street in Madrid or Barcelona. To you, sefior, who 
probably come from the great cities of the world and mix with 
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gay crowds—I daresay you think this paradise. To me it is a 
dreary wilderness.” 

It was not to be expected that the old custodian would appreciate 
all the beauty and refinement, all the ecclesiastical, regal and 
historical atmosphere that surrounded it with a special halo. And 
perhaps twenty years’ contemplation of the outlines would have made 
many a better man long for a change of scene. Custom stales and 
familiarity breeds contempt. But not twice twenty years could have 
made us unmindful of the singular beauty of Poblet. 
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We had got round to the lovely cloisters again and Francisco 
declared it was time to display the luncheon-basket. So there, in 
the silent cloisters, surrounded by all the tone and atmosphere and 
outlines of the early centuries, we spread our feast. 

The old guardian was equal to the occasion and produced table 
and chairs. These he placed in the quadrangle, under the blue 
skies. The lovely glorieta was on one side of us; on the other, 
by looking through the broken tracery down the silent passage, we 
caught the outlines of the great church ; a wonderful view and vision. 

H. C. presented the guardian with a bumper of choice Laffitte, 
and like a true courtier, he bowed and drank to our health and 
happiness. When the wine had disappeared, he patted his fine 
rotundity with affectionate appreciation. 

**Sejfior,” he cried, “this is better than anything I ever tasted. A 
bottle of this a day would reconcile me even to the solitude of 
Poblet. Surely the old abbots never had anything equal to this— 
even when they drank Malvoisie. It has set the blood coursing 
through my veins as I have not felt it for twenty years. For such 
as this, some people would sell their souls.” 

The excellent fumes must have penetrated even to the guardian’s 
private rooms, for at this moment, with an air of great innocence, the 
wife appeared upon the scene. Francisco declared she had heard 
the cork drawn and arrived for a share of good things. With true 
gallantry, but a sinking at the heart for the diminishing Lafiitte, 
H. C. poured out another bumper and offered it to the lady, 
whose proportions matched her husband’s. It was accepted with a 
curtsey, and if appreciation were a reward, H. C. had his to the full. 
Then the comfortable pair retired to the cloister passage, where the 
guardian had his own table and chairs and display of photographs, 
and there they sat them down and contemplated life under Laffitte 
influence. 

It was a calm, quiet and delicious hour, far removed from the 
world. For the moment we were back in the centuries, picturing 
scenes of the past. Days when Poblet rose from small things to 
great; when its abbots became mitred ; when they could ask nothing 
of the kings of Aragon that was not immediately granted. The 
kings delighted to honour them. Wealth flowed into the treasury ; 
power multiplied. At last they ruled as despots. The kings built 
them a palace within the hallowed precincts. Side by side dwelt 
humble monk and crowned head. Humble? Where the regal will 
clashed with the monkish, the king went on his knees and gave 
way. It became the Escorial of Aragon, a thousand times more 
beautiful and perfect than that other Escorial reposing on the hill- 
slopes of Castile. Here it pleased the kings to be buried, and 
close to the monks’ cemetery reposed the dead who had held the 
sceptre. No special tomb or carved sarcophagus marked their rank. 
In death all should be equal, Or if there were tombs decorated with 
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gold and enriched with sculpture, they were placed in the great 
church. What more, indeed, could they want than these wonderful 
arcades, reposing under the pure skies of heaven. 

But the monks grew stiff-necked and proud. They waxed rich 
and powerful, and became grasping and avaricious. Since kings 
bowed down to them, they must be the excellent of the earth. 
Humility fled away. They were paving the road to their own down- 
fall. At last they would only admit those of the highest rank into 
their community. Of course they upheld the kingly power, whilst 
trying to make it subservient to themselves. The throne was their 
stronghold. Republicanism for them meant confiscation. The 
revolutions of the world have attacked the religious orders before all 
else, and with more hatred and violence. 

Time rolled on. Ferdinand VII. died, and in the War of 
Succession they became politically unpopular. Socially they had 
long been disliked for their oppression of the peasantry ; but strong 
and rich, the feeling had to be cherished in silence. The monks 
were Carlists to the backbone. 

At length in the year 1835 Poblet was attacked by the peasantry, 
who came down like a furious avalanche upon the building that for 
its beauty should have been held twice sacred. 

By this time, too, a change had come over the monks. Much 
wealth and influence had gone from them; they were quietly doing 
good. But the traditions of the past are slow in dying. ‘The mob 
believed the monastery was a vast treasure-house; untold riches 
lay buried in fictitious graves, hidden in hollow tombs and pillars. 
It was now that the men of Reus proved capable of fiendish acts of 
excitement. The monks were driven from their refuge, and many 
were cruelly massacred. The pent-up fury of ages was let loose like 
a torrent. No power could stay the thirst for so-called revenge. It 
was their hour; a short-lived hour; but how much was accomplished! 
‘The monastery was ruined. The mob, infuriated at finding no heaps 
of gold, no hidden treasures, tore down pillars, defaced monuments, 
desecrated the church, left the beautiful traceried windows in ruins, 
and then set fire to the building. 

The sun had risen on as fair and peaceful a scene as earth could 
show ; it set on the saddest of devastations. Yet thanks to the solid 
masonry, much escaped. For the monks it was lamentation and 
mourning and woe. It has been recorded that the sun went down 
in a deep-red ball, the reflection of the blood of the martyred monks. 
But the people are superstitious. We have seen it ourselves sink 
over the Spanish plains also a fiery-red ball, intense and glowing, 
when the world was at peace. Yet, it must have been a special 
sunset on that memorable day of 1835, for it is recorded that long 
after the sun disappeared the clouds shot to and fro in the sky like 
swords of flame. But this, too, we have gazed upon in days of peace 
and quietness. 
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All this passed before us as a vision whilst we sat in those wonderful 
cloisters. We imagined it all in its ancient glory. We saw monks 
pacing the cloisters in their picturesque Benedictine dress. The 
proud step of a mitred abbot echoed as it passed through in pomp 
and ceremony and disappeared up the staircase to the palace of King 
Martin the Humble: far more humble and conciliating than the un- 
crowned kings of Poblet. We heard the monotone of the Miserere 
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ascending through the dim aisles of the great church, whilst the proud 
monks bowed their heads in mock humility. We saw Martin the 
Humble take the throne-seat to the right of the altar as though he 
felt himself least of all the assembled. And we saw that solitary 
death-bed of Wharton the self-banished, whilst yet in his youth, and 
marvelled what silent and secret sorrow had made him flee the world. 
Everything had passed away ; kings and monks, wealth and power, 
and to-day the silence of death reigns in Poblet. 
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When our modest feast was over, and H. C. had tried for the third 
time to extract a final drop of Laffitte from the empty bottle, we left 
Francisco to gather up all fragments, and without the custodian— 
who was taking a refreshing sleep after his bumper of Laffitte— 
wandered about the ruins as we would, realising all their beauty and 
influence, all the true spirit of the past that overshadowed them. 
Every room and court was filled with a crowd of cowled monks and 
mitred abbots. Up crumbling and picturesque stairways we sawa 
shadowy procession ascending ; the ghostly face of Martin the Humble 
looked down upon us from the exquisite windows of his palace, shorn 
of nearly all their tracery. 

It was difficult to leave it all, but we wanted to see a little of the 
outside world. Francisco committed his lightened basket to the care 
of the guardian—who was now awake—and in a few moments 
we found ourselves outside the great entrance, facing the crumbling 
dependencies. Beyond the outer gateway, we turned to the left and 
passed up the valley. It was wide and far-reaching, and the monas- 
tery looked in the centre of a great undulating plain. From the 
slopes of a vineyard on which we sat awhile, it rose like an oasis in 
a desert: its picturesque outlines clearly marked against the blue 
sky. An irregular, half-ruined wall, enclosed the vast precincts. 
In the far distance were chains of hills. There was no trace any- 
where of a monk’s garden, but in their despotic days they probably 
had all their wants supplied in the shape of tythes. The landscape 
was bare of trees, yet the soil is rich and yields abundantly the 
fruits of the earth. In the vineyard nearly all the grapes had been 
plucked ; but Francisco wandering to and fro found a few bunches 
and brought them tous. Warmed by the sunshine they were luscious 
and full of sweet flavour. We felt almost guilty in eating them. 

** Are we not very much like boys robbing an orchard ?” we said. 

“No,” laughed Francisco, “though I’m afraid if we were that 
would not stop me. What we are doing is quite allowed. It is the 
custom of the country. Anyone may take the overlooked bunches in 
a vineyard just as they may glean in a corn-field. If I had not 
picked these, they would have withered. The owner, if he came in 
at this moment, would wish us good appetites and good digestions and 
probably hunt for another bunch or two to present to us. Not a bad 
dessert after luncheon.” 

Higher up the road we found a settlement, where, in summer, 
people flock to the hotels to drink the waters and enjoy the country. 
To-day all was closed for the approaching winter. A few years ago 
the place had no existence beyond a few scattered farm cottages with 
latticed windows and thatched roofs, surrounded by small orchards. 
These still exist. The place looked light and primitive, as though 
life might pass very pleasantly here. It was too far from the 
monastery to intrude upon its solitude. The whole settlement seemed 
deserted. Not a creature crossed our path until on the down-hill 
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road on the other side we came upon an old woman struggling 
with an obstinate donkey. As we approached we heard groans 
and lamentations. Now the animal was threatened and now implored. 
He was equally indifferent to both appeals. Looking very sagacious, 
his ears working to and fro and his feet well planted upon the ground, 
as wide apart as possible, he would not budge an inch. 

The old woman would certainly never see eighty again. She was 
wrinkled and shrivelled and looked a black object ; her old face so 
tanned by the sun that she might almost have passed for a woman 
of colour. Her black hair was wiry and untidy, and she was clothed 
in a rusty black gown that hung about her in scanty folds. We 
stopped to inquire the cause of her lamentations. 

“Ah, senor, this wretched animal will one day be the death of 
me,” she said. “ But no, you wretched brute,” she cried suddenly 
turning to rage and anger, “I will be the death of you. I know 
that one of these days I shall take a knife to its throat, and there will 
be an end of it. And there will be an end of me, for I have no other 
means of living. All I can do is to go about gathering sticks and 
begging half-pence from charity. But this miserable donkey is worse 
than a pig. A pig w// go the wrong way, but my donkey won’t go 
at all. Sometimes for an hour together he doesn’t move an inch. I 
have known him keep me a whole afternoon within ten yards of the 
same spot. I have beaten him till I’m black and blue”—the old 
woman had evidently got mixed here—‘“ until my arm has ached for 
a week and I haven’t a breath left in my body, and all he does is to 
kick up his hind legs and bray in mockery.” 

All this time the donkey was switching its tail as if it understood 
every word that was said and thoroughly appreciated its character. 
At this moment as if to emphasise the matter, it suddenly gave a 
bray so loud, long and apropos that we were convulsed with laughter, 
in which the old woman joined. The donkey looked round with a 
ridiculously comical expression upon its face that was evidently put on. 

** Ah, sefior, it is all very well to laugh, but I am a poor wretched 
old woman,” said this sable owner of the donkey. “I never know 
one day whether I shall not starve the next. My husband died forty 
years ago. I have one daughter, but she left me. For twenty years 
I have not heard of her. Mine has been a hard life.” 

“ How often do you wash ?” we could not help asking out of curiosity. 

“Wash, sefior?”.opening her eyes wide. “I am too poor to buy 
soap, and water is scarce. And I am so thin that if I washed, my 
bones would come through the skin. Sejior, if you will bestow your 
charity upon me, I will promise not to waste it upon soap.” 

We were near the river. The clear, sparkling water flowed on 
its way to the sea. Near the bank were whispering reeds and 
rushes. We felt sorely tempted to lift the old woman with our stick 
—she could not have weighed more than a good fat turkey—drop 
her into the stream, and for once make her acquainted with the 
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luxury of a cold bath. But we reflected that she probably had no 
change of things, and her death might lie at our door. So we 
bestowed upon her the charity she asked for and left her. Her 
prayers for our happiness went on until we were out of sight—and up 
to that point, the perverse donkey had not moved. 

We now turned back on our road, and appeared to have the whole 
country-side to ourselves. As we passed the thatched cottages every 
one of them was closed and silent. No blue curling smoke ascended 
from any of the chimneys. 

“Ts it always so quiet and deserted?” we asked Francisco, who 
had knocked at three or four cottages without success. He was 
anxious to show us the interiors, which he said were curious: 
great chimney-corners with the chain hanging down to hold the pot- 
au-feu that was always going: peat fires that threw their incense 
upon the air: enormous Spanish settles on which half a dozen people 
could sit easily and keep warm on winter evenings: wonderful old 
clocks that ticked in the corner. We saw all this in the fifth cottage. 
The inmates had flown, but forgotten to lock their door. The fire 
was out, and the great iron pot swinging from the chain was cold. 

“No, seor,” said Francisco. “1 have often been here and never 
found everybody away like this. One might fancy them all dead 
and buried, but they are at the fair, 1 suppose. The harvest is all 
in, the fruits are all gathered; there is nothing left on the trees ”"— 
with a melancholy glance at the orchards—‘“‘and for the moment 
they have nothing to do. So they have gone in a body to amuse 
themselves and spend their money.” 

We got back in time to the monastery, and again the woman 
opened to us. 

“This time he really has gone off for a commission,” she laughed, 
as the colour mounted to her face at the remembrance of her late 
transgression. “I really had to make an excuse before,” she added. 
“It might have been one of the directors, and I should not like them 
to think the old man was getting past his work.” 

The guardian came up behind us at the moment, a bottle of wine 
in his hand for their evening meal. 

‘* Ah, sefior,” he cried, shaking his head mournfully, “it is not 
equal to yours. Until the flavour and the recollection of yours have 
passed away, I shall find this but poor stuff. I must make believe 
very hard, and fancy that I am living in the days of the old monks, 
drinking Malvoisie.” 

We promised to send him a bottle of Laflitte the very next time 
any one came over from the hotel, and he declared the anticipation 
would add five years to his life. We took a last look at the lovely 
cloisters, and then with a heavy heart turned our backs upon Poblet. 
Seldom had any visit so charmed us. Never had we seen such 
ruins ; such marvellous outlines and perspectives ; never felt more in 
a world of the past: never so completely realised the by-gone life of 
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the monks: all their splendour and power, their wealth and luxury, 
to which the kingly presence gave additional lustre. ‘They were 
days of pomp and ceremony and despotism; but the surrounding 
atmosphere of refinement and beauty must have had a softening and 
religious effect that perhaps kept them from excesses of tyranny and 
self-indulgence: vices that might have made their name a byword to 
succeeding ages. 

Our primitive conveyance was in waiting. Once more we found 
ourselves tossed about on a troubled sea where no waters were. We 
passed through the plains where the magic donkey had appeared 
to Loretta, now empty and gathering tone and depth as the day 
declined. 

Our driver was not communicative. Apparently all his energy had 
spent itself at the station in claiming our patronage. He even now 
seemed unhappy, and in spite of the abominable drive he was giving 
us, we ventured to ask him if the world went well with him. 

“‘T can’t complain of the world, sefior,” he returned, in melancholy 
tones. “I have food enough to eat, but, alas, cannot eat it. I suffer 
from frightful toothache. At the last fair I mounted the dentist’s 
waggon ; boom went the drum, crash went the trumpets—lI thought 
my head was off. He had pulled out the only sound tooth I possessed. 
‘Let me try again,’ said he. ‘No thank you,’ I answered. ‘You 
have given me enough for one day, and if you expect any other 
payment than my sound tooth you will be disappointed.’ Unfortu- 
nately, sefior, he Aad more than the tooth, for he had carried away a 
bit of my jaw with it. Since then, I have no comfort in life. The 
next time the fair comes round I suppose he will have to try again. 
The priests tell us a good deal about the torments of Purgatory, but 
they can be nothing compared with this toothache. After this, I shall 
expect to go straight to Paradise when I die—priest or no priest.” 

The silence of the unhappy driver was more than accounted for, 
and we gave him our sympathy. 

“Thank you, sefior,” he answered. “It is very good of you. 
But,” comically, “‘ my tooth still aches.” 

We had reached the outskirts of the little town and dismissed the 
conveyance, of which we had had more than enough. It rattled 
through the streets and we followed at leisure. The men at the 
wine-press were just giving up work. Inside, in large rooms, they 
showed us wide tubs full of rich red juice, waiting to be made 
into wine. 

“You have enough here for the whole neighbourhood,” we 
remarked. 

“It is all ordered, sefor,” they returned, “and as much again if we 
can get it. We are famed for our wine. May we offer you a really 
good specimen bottle, just to show you its excellence? It would 
be a most friendly act on your part—and a little return for your 
splendid tobacco and cigars.” 
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“By all means,” cried H. C. before we had time to accept or 
decline. ‘‘ We are all as thirsty as fishes—and as hungry as hunters,” 
he added in an aside. 

“It is last year’s wine,” said our cellarman, returning with a bottle 

and drawing the cork. ‘Then he hospitably filled tumblers and with 
a broad smile upon his face waited our approval. We gave it without 
reserve. It was excellent. 
** And as pure as when it was still in the grape,” said the man. 
Take my word for it, sefior, you won’t get such stuff as this in 
Madrid or Barcelona. It goes through your veins and exhilarates 
you, and if you drank three bottles of it, you might feel lively, but 
you would have no headache.” 

“It is nectar,” cried H. C., “and oh! that I had ambrosia wherewith 
to fill this vacuum !” 

We owed the wine-presser a debt of gratitude. His invigorating 
draught was doubly welcome after our late experience, and we went 
our way feeling there are many good Samaritans in the world. 

We had some time to wait in the little town, and made closer 
acquaintance with its old and curious streets. The overhanging 
eaves and waterspouts that stretched over like gargoyles ; the massive 
walls of many of the houses, and casements with rich mouldings that 
suggested a by-gone day of wealth and prosperity. 

In our wandering we came upon the man Loretta had pointed out 
as her future husband. He was almost in the very same spot we 
had last seen him, and his head was now adorned with a white cap. 
We stopped him. 

“So, Lorenzo, you are going to marry Loretta,” we said. 

** With your permission, sefior,” he laughed. “I hope you are not 
going to forbid the marriage ?” 

“ Quite the contrary,” we returned. ‘“ We offer you our congratu- 
lations, and think you a very lucky man, and Loretta a lucky woman.” 

“Thank you, sejior,” replied Lorenzo, laughing again—he seemed 
made up of good-humour. “I think it promises well. You see we 
are neither of us children. We are old enough to know our own 
mind. Loretta is twenty-eight, I am thirty-two. And as far as I can 
make out, we have neither of us cared for anybody before. Our 
marriage was evidently made in heaven. And then Mr. Caro settled 
the matter by accepting me as his master.” 

“And you love the donkeys, we hear?” 

“‘T love all animals in general,” returned Lorenzo, “and of course 
Loretta’s donkeys in particular. If she cow/d have an additional 
attraction in my eyes, it is her power over the dumb birds and 
beasts. It proves the goodness of her soul. I cannot approach her 
in that respect.” 

“ And when are you going to be married ?” we asked. 

“Has Loretta not told you that?” said Lorenzo, laughing as the 
colour flushed to his face. ‘“‘ We are going to be married to-morrow 
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morning. Everything is ready. Loretta has her wedding-gown and 
our rooms have been furnished some time. They are over my 
workshop, so that I shall be able to hear her voice singing whilst 
I am planing and sawing below. Here it is, sefor; will you not 
come in and look at it? I think,” he added, a bright light in his 
eyes, “we shall be very happy. After we are married to-morrow, we 
go to Barcelona for a few days, where I have a prosperous brother 
who will take us in. After that we come back and settle down to 
our life. Yes, I think we shall be as happy as the day’s long, sejior.” 

We had no doubt about it. Happiness in this world is for such 
as these. Excellent natures, saved from the great cares and re- 
sponsibilities of those in a higher station; working for their daily 
bread, which is abundantly supplied; contented with their lot; 
knowing nothing of impossible wants and wishes ; loving, and shedding 
abroad their love. It is such natures as Loretta’s and Lorenzo’s that 
are the truly happy. ‘Their very names harmonized. But they are 
rare amongst their own class; one might almost say rare in any class ; 
the exception, not the rule. It was good to come upon two such people, 
and to find that a kindly fate had reserved them for each other. 

We left Lorenzo in his: workshop, a strong, manly fellow, using his 
plane with a skilful hand, and went our way. 

Looking right and left Loretta was nowhere to be seen. Perhaps 
she was arranging things at home for the last time. The last evening 
in the old nest. She might be contemplating her wedding-gown, lost 
in thoughts of the past or dreams of the future. But she was not 
one to look on the sad side of life, or to spend time in melancholy 
introspection. 

From the picturesque old bridge beneath which the river ran its 
swift course, the scene jwas wild, picturesque and lonely. With all 
our loitering we had an hour to wait for the train. At the station 
we found Loretta, looking anything but low-spirited. She was 
accompanied by a well-dressed woman who looked as if the world 
went well with her. Loretta saw us and came forward. 

*‘Sefior, you are back from Poblet,” she said. ‘Tell me, did I 
exaggerate its beauty? Will you not come again, if only to ride the 
gentle Caro?” 

“‘Poblet far surpasses anything we expected from it,” we replied. 
“But, Loretta, why did you not tell us that to-morrow was your 
wedding-day ?” 

“T did not like to,” she returned laughing. “And yet I am too 
old to be silly about it. How did you find out, senor? Surely the 
old guardian at Poblet knows nothing? I have not been near him 
for three weeks.” 

“We met Lorenzo, and he told us,” we said. ‘ Loretta, you are a 
happy couple. He will make a famous husband, and you a model wife.” 

“‘ Ah, sefior, I shall try my best; but sometimes I think I am not 
good enough for him. He is such a brave man, my Lorenzo.” 
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** Why are you here ?” we asked her. 

“ To escort Lorenzo’s cousin, who came over to see me to-day for the 
last time before my wedding. She lives in Tarragona. We have been 
great friends, and she has long hoped Lorenzo and I would marry.” 

She carried in her hand, this cousin of Lorenzo’s, a glass water- 
bottle of rare and exquisite shape. We could not help admiring it in 
strong terms. 

“Tt is not to be bought anywhere,” she said. “It is old and they 
do not make them now. Sejior, it would give me real pleasure if 
you would accept it. I do not mean in Spanish fashion, but truly 
and sincerely.” 

This was very evident, but the gift had to be refused, however 
kindly offered. 

We walked up and down the platform in face of one of the 
loveliest sunsets ever seen. In spite of its gorgeous colouring there 
was a great calmness and repose about it. Wonderful tones from 
crimson to pale opal spread half over the sky. Every moment 
they changed from beauty to beauty, and lighted up the outlines of 
the town into something rare and ethereal. We have already said 
there is no country like Spain for the splendour of its sunsets, and 
especially in their afterglow. 

At last the train came up, and shut out the heavenly vision. 
Loretta approached and said good-bye. 

“You will come again, sefior, and ride Caro,” she said. “TI shall 
be married then, and both Lorenzo and I will escort you to Poblet. 
It will delight us to serve you. We will make it a holiday. But, 
sefor, do not tarry. Caro is not as young as he was, though I believe 
donkeys live for ever.” 

“* Now, Loretta,” we said, whilst the train waited, “it is our 
ambition to send you a wedding-gift. What shall it be?” 

“Sefior, you are too good. What have I done? I could 
never x 

“‘ Loretta, the train may start at any moment.” 

**Sefior, I have all I could wish for, excepting 

“Loretta, the moments are flying.” 

“‘Seiior, it is too great an object. I have not the courage Pe 

“Loretta, the guard signals. Another moment and you are lost.” 

“Well, then, sefior, I long for a clock for our mantelpiece. We 
had made up our minds to wait, and ‘ 

“Loretta, the clock is yours. It shall be pure white. A golden 
Cupid shall strike the bells. In his other hand he shall hold a glass 
which turns with the hours, running golden sands. Fare you well, 
Loretta.” 

The engine whistled. The carriage moved. Our last look was a 
vision of a comely woman standing on the platform, a tall erect 
figure gazing after the train, the reflection of the afterglow lighting up 
her face to something beyond mere earthly beauty. 





She hesitated. 
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A WISH. 
FROM SULLY PRUDHOMME, 


Ir I could go to him and say 

“She is all yours—for me to-day 
Love’s dream is o’er. 

Not even friendship moves me, yet 

Take care of her! Let no regret 
Come near her more. 


* Hear me without one jealous sigh, 
Her fancy’s wing but brushed me by. 
She can disdain 
As well I know—it only proves 
‘hat she is sweet to those she loves 
As summer rain.” 


If I could go to him and say— 
“‘Her smiles are slow, she is not gay, 
Bring her the rose, 
Or bluebells more than roses bring, 
For ’tis the smallest offering 
Most kindness shows.” 


I could live calmly on to see 

That she is prized though not by me, 
But as I will. 

I cannot make her happiness : 

That is the great—the sole distress 
She gives me still! 


5 


C. E. MEETKERKE. 























“WOE TO THE VANOUISHED.” 
I, 


VALTER RODEN lay back in an arm-chair, with his legs across 

another chair, and his eyes fixed on the ceiling. His attitude 

looked comfortable enough, but he seemed ill at ease, and frequently 

moaned a little. At last he broke out into words of mild expostulation : 

“Drop it, that’s a good fellow! I feel like a rabbit fixed by a 
snake.” 

Jack Havers laughed, and reached to the mantelpiece for a box of 
matches. ‘“ You knew I was looking at you, then. I believe I could 
mesmerise you easily: Roden, I wish you'd let me try.” 

“You'll do it some day, whether I give you leave or not. I shall 
have to give up coming to your rooms.” 

““T won’t try it on unless you give me leave,” answered Havers 
seriously. 

“You used to be a good sort—rather,” remarked Roden presently, 
“but since you’ve got this mesmerism mania into your head, you can 
talk of nothing else.” 

**So would you, if you could do it, but you couldn't.” 

“I know that.” 

Havers was powerfully built and manly, but there his pretensions 
to personal attractions ended. Walter Roden was slight, and hand- 
some above the average; at present he looked tired and worn, “A 
baby could will me to do anything to-night,” he added after a minute. 
“I’m out of spirits.” 

After a pause Havers asked suddenly : 

“Have you ever been to Ventnor?” ‘The remark seemed 
strangely irrelevant, but apparently the context was present in both 
minds, for Roden answered, ‘‘ No,” without hesitation or surprise. 

“* How long are they going to be there ?” 

“A fortnight ”—with a slight shrug of his shoulders. ‘ You said 
you were going to stay at Wainwright when they come back ?” 

“Ye.” 

Walter Roden was the first to break an intervening silence ; 
speaking slowly between puffs at his pipe he asked: ‘‘ On your honour, 
Havers, have you any notion which way her preference lies ?” 

“No,” answered Jack shortly. 

“T know she likes you. Girls always admire men with a large 
amount of muscle, which I haven’t got.” 

“You've plenty of other trifles—wealth, position, not to mention 
such obvious matters as appearance.” 
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“Those go no way with a girl like that,” said Walter solemnly. 
“They think poverty romantic. I bet you my money scores a point 
to you.” 

The two were still friends, though rivals in love. Walter Roden 
had first known Madge Ward, and lost his heart to her, and had come 
to his friend’s rooms to pour out his ravings and anxieties. Havers 
had listened half-contemptuous, half-amused, but had steadily given 
the same advice. 

“Why don’t you propose to her, man? There’s nothing on earth to 
stop you.” But Walter Roden lacked courage to put his fate to the 
test and “‘ win or lose it all.” The girl, he declared truly, had given 
him no encouragement. 

While he was still undecided, Havers had made her acquaintance, 
and entered the lists against him. He had been very slow to 
acknowledge the fact, and for a long time Walter had no suspicion of 
the truth, until one evening, when his moaning had been particularly 
irritating, Jack had exclaimed impatiently: “You fellows in love 
always think everyone’s blind but yourselves!” and with dismay 
Walter was enlightened. 

Madge Ward had been equally charming and cordial to both. She 
was perhaps a little more friendly with her older acquaintance, Mr. 
Roden, but he was always imagining he had discovered signs of her 
preference for Havers. He was particularly depressed this evening 
because he had just found out Jack Havers had received an invitation 
to the country house in Surrey for the same time as himself. He 
smoked in gloomy silence for some time after the last remark, and 
then exclaimed as if the words were forced from him: “You may 
mesmerise me if you like !” 

Havers laughed rather unpleasantly. ‘Thank you,” he replied. 
“Tt is hardly necessary now.” He had broken his promise of a 
minute or two before, and he knew it. He had been silently willing 
Roden to assent to being mesmerised. 

“You won’t let me go off, and not bring me round again?” asked 
Roden rather nervously. 

“No. Lie back and look at me.” Havers placed his fingers 
lightly on his companion’s head, and sat down behind hin, so that he 
had to look back upwards. 

For the first few minutes Walter was conscious of disjointed 
thoughts like those of a person falling asleep. Then large fluffy white 
clouds seemed to gather, and roll over one another, now blotting out 
the face above, and then disclosing it. Presently a slight sensation 
of faintness came over him, and a vague desire to get up and shake 
himself, and after that he lost consciousness. After a period of 
unconsciousness the desire came upon him again with stronger force, 
but he felt as if he were encased in plaster of Paris, and unable to 
move a finger. He was lapsing again into dreamland when the 
ghastly struggle recommenced, and this time he wrenched himself 
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free, and flung himself down with his hands over his face. He could 
not look up or speak; his one longing was to be left alone. This 
passed off, and he uncovered his face. He was at the far end of the 
room on a sofa, and Havers was standing over him with a half- 
frightened expression. As soon as he saw his victim recover, he 
walked away. 

Walter Roden’s feelings were intense personal discomfort, and 
impotent anger. “You brute!” he burst out as soon as he could 
speak. ‘What have you done?” 

“Only made you follow me about the room.” 

“T was an ass to let you. You shall play no more tricks on me.” 

** Just as you like.” 

“T feel thoroughly ill.” 

“[’m very sorry. You were rather hard to bring round. I had to 
call you twice.” 

“Supposing you hadn’t been able to bring me back ?” 

“Oh, I’d have managed somehow.” 

The carelessness of the tone irritated Walter, he snatched up his 
hat and stick, and went out. Havers opened the window, and leaned 
over the street watching his retreating figure. The exercise of this 
power had a hold over him; it fascinated him and made him feel 
exultant, strong. 


II. 


A FORTNIGHT later and the house party at Wainwright, the Wards’ 
Surrey house, stood gathered about the doorstep. It was the month 
of September, and the men had just come in from shooting. 
Conspicuous among them by his breadth and height stood Jack 
Havers. He was talking to a cousin of his, a tall delicate girl, who 
was a friend of Madge Ward’s. “I wish you’d come and row me 
across the lake, Jack,” she said rather imploringly. 

Madge heard the request, and turned at once. 

“Oh, Evelyn, it’s too late!” she exclaimed quickly. “It’s time to 
dress for dinner.” 

“Oh, we shall have plenty of time,” returned Evelyn, adding in an 
undertone to her cousin, “Do come, I want to speak to you 
particularly.” 

He assented and they passed together down the long sloping lawn 
to the boat-house. 

“If it’s anything very important,” he said jokingly as he pushed 
the boat out, “ I'll have a pipe to fortify me, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly. I had to ask you to come, because I never see you 
alone here.” 

He waited patiently for enlightenment. 

*T don’t know how to begin. You won’t be very angry with me?” 
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“TI think I can safely promise not to throw you out of the boat, 
but anything short of that, I won’t swear to.” 

“It’s about Madge.” The level strokes of the oars came a little 
faster. “I know you'll say what business is it of mine,” she 
continued trembling all over. ‘ But it’s because I love her so, I’ve 
known her so long, much longer than you, longer even than Mr. 
Roden. Jack, I wish you’d go right away, and not see her any 
more.” 

After a long pause he said rather shortly : 

“T’m waiting for an explanation of this extraordinary request.” 

The night grew more gloomy, and Evelyn nervously pulled some 
water-weed as they floated past. 

“Do you care for her very much, Jack?” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,” he said more gently, but the tone 
of his voice was a sufficient answer to her question. ‘Tell me why 
you think I ought to go away.” 

“* Because she really cares for Walter Roden, and she'll marry him 
if she doesn’t see you for a little while.” 

"er" 

“She tells me everything,” continued Evelyn, with a little tremor 
in her voice. ‘‘ Before shé knew you she was really fond of Walter, 
and of course every one knows he only needs a little encouragement 
to make him propose to her, but since you came she’s been unsettled, 
and can’t make up her mind. Jack, if you were very rich, I shouldn’t 
say anything, but Madge is glways accustomed to have all she wants, 
and she doesn’t know what it means to be poor.” 

She had hit him hard there, the oars went faster and faster until the 
boat rushed through the water. ‘‘ Don’t go so fast. Are you angry 
with me?” 

He ignored the question. ‘“ That young ass, Roden, hasn’t got 
enough grit to make a good husband,” he said at last. 

“But Madge is determined enough; they would suit very well. 
And he’s a good straight fellow, isn’t he?” 

“Yes.” He added, after a minute’s thought: “But if I do go 
away, he hasn’t got the pluck to propose.” 

“T thought perhaps you might—you see you know him so well— 
you might perhaps give him a hint.” 

Jack laughed, but not merrily. “I can do some things,” he said 
scornfully, “ but I’m not going to do that.” 

He gave her his hand, and she leaped ashore. Next morning he 
announced at the breakfast-table he had received a letter that 
summoned him away on urgent business. He said good-bye to 
Madge in the great hall before them all. 

“I’m afraid it is good-bye for some years,” he remarked coolly. 
“For I have an uncle in Uruguay, who has long been bothering me 
to go and help him with the sheep-farming, and I shall go within the 
next fortnight.” 


” 
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Just as the train came into the station, Walter rushed breathlessly 
on to the platform. “You astonished me old, fellow, with this 
Uruguay scheme! ‘Tell me, has she refused you?” 

Jack leant back in his seat. ‘Ask her,” he said deliberately, as 
the guard pulled Walter from the footboard of the already moving 
train. 


III. 


CoMPLETE change of scene is a wonderful help to forgetfulness. It 
is impossible to think continually of a person who is not in any way 
associated with our surroundings. For the first two or three months 
Jack resolutely put his heartache away, and scarcely found time to 
think of it at all. The foreign language, the flat green pastoral 
country, which stretched for miles, only cut up by light iron fencing, 
and the open-air life, were all novel. He had arrived just at the 
trying time of shearing, and he was in the saddle from dawn to dusk 
acting as overseer to the army of nomads, who came in as extra 
hands. When it was wet there was absolutely nothing to be done, 
and the ill-looking fellows hung about, looking ready to use their long 
knives on the slightest provocation ; but when it was dry they showed 
their proficiency alike in the number of sheep they stripped, and the 
amount of roast they demolished. After they had gone the camp 
returned to its normal state of quietness. ‘The nearest neighbours 
were twelve miles off, and one day was so much like another, that 
Sundays alone made a slight break in the routine. 

Jack Havers had asked a friend he could depend upon to let him 

know when the Roden-Ward engagement was made public; but 

eyond this he expected no news from England. But when the 
spring passed away, and the fierce heat of summer came on, he began 
to suffer a little, and wish he had not cut himself off so completely. 
Perhaps after all, Evelyn had been mistaken, and Madge had refused 
Walter Roden’s offer because she did not care for him. The idea 
grew upon him. In that case of course he should hear nothing. 
Night after night as he smoked in the verandah he thought about it, 
until his burning impatience grew too strong, and he told his uncle 
the climate did not suit him, and he should return home in the 
beginning of February. His income was well enough for a bachelor, 
and his uncle had not let him suffer in pocket by the three months’ 
trip. If the girl really cared for him, she would not mind sharing his 
small patrimony. For the first time he regretted that he had never 
striven to increase it. 

Once in January he was left alone for a day or two, his uncle had 
gone to the town, a distance of over a hundred miles. Jack had been 
up and out in the cool of the morning, but as the sun got higher he 
retired to the verandah. He fell asleep in the shade after lunch, 
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but dreamed uncomfortably and woke with a start. He looked 
round ; there was no one near; he could see right out over the parched 
grass, with the heat dancing above it, the only shelter near for yards 
around was a solitary ombir tree, whose leaves hung heavy and 
motionless in the still air. No one could have concealed himself, 
and to enter the house he would have had to pass right over him. 
Still there was something threatening him, something that menaced 
his peace. 

Suddenly, with the force of a conviction, he hit upon the idea that 
Walter and Madge were at last having an explanation. He sprang 
to his feet and strode up and down, mechanically putting his cold 
pipe between his lips, and in his agony nearly bit through the stem. 
Then he stopped and leaned against the wall. Once before he had 
summoned Walter to follow him, and been obeyed. Would his will 
be as potent across miles of space ? 

With all his might he willed the man to come. He did not give up 
in five minutes, nor ten, nor fifteen, but on and on in the hot summer’s 
afternoon, with the perspiration streaming down his brow, he bent his 
mind to one object. He pictured Walter to himself, and demanded 
from him obedience. ‘The effort seemed to have no effect, there was 
still resistance. Once only for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour it 
seemed as if the subject had slipped from his grasp, and he could not 
regain it, but with dogged tenacity he held on, and gradually the 
effort became easier. At about five o’clock, he experienced a delicious 
sensation of rest, and dropping into a hammock fell fast asleep. 
When he awoke in the evening, he felt worn out. Mr. Havers senior 
remarked on his thin face when he came home. 

“You're not seasoned yet, lad,” he said. 

Jack smiled wearily. ‘The climate seems to have taken all the 
pith out of me,” he answered. “I shall get away as soon as I can.” 


IV. 


On the day that Jack Havers lay asleep on the verandah in the far- 
away land of Uruguay, Walter Roden was seated in a first-class 
carriage of the London and South-Western line. 

It was past four o’clock, and the light outside already growing dim 
by comparison with yellow gleams of the dim railway lamp. Walter 
was carefully dressed. He had got into the train full of heart and 
hope. Madge Ward had been kind to him, and he had hit upon the 
simple expedient of a nervous man for avoiding a verbal proposal— 
he had written to her. She had answered not unkindly, giving him 
permission to come down, and see her as he suggested; so as the all 
but accepted suitor, he was once more going to Wainwright. His 
head swam as he thought of the reception he should receive. He was 
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thankful he had the carriage to himself, for his wild impatience made 
express speed too slow, and he walked continually up and down. 

After a while his spirits cooled a little, some damping influence 
seemed to be spreading over him. He looked at his watch, it was 
about five o’clock. In vain he searched his mind for any unpleasant 
circumstance that would account for the vague dissatisfaction he felt. 
His faculties seemed less clear, and the buoyant elasticity left him. 
For minutes together he lay back with a vacant mind, with his eyes fixed 
on the cushions before him. Then he roused himself, and rehearsed 
the scene to come for the fiftieth time. One of these strange periods 
of absent-mindedness happened just as the brakes began to grind pre- 
paratory to the stoppage of the train at the station for Wainwright. 

Walter did not think about anything until the train actually stopped. 
Then to his intense horror, he felt that a nervous paralysis had seized 
him, and he could neither move nor speak. He saw on the platform 
figures hurrying up and down, but he could not raise himself. He 
was exerting his utmost force without the slightest effect. His limbs 
refused to obey the will which was no longer master. They were obeying 
some more potent will which for the time-being was conqueror in that 
brain. Walter felt that if the train moved on he should die with 
agony. Just then the door was opened, and a rush of cold air came 
blowing in. One of the Wainwright footmen stood waiting. The 
expectancy of the man’s look seemed to help Walter powerfully ; he 
was able to rise and follow him to the carriage. Once alone in its 
recesses he almost fainted. 

“Tt’s Havers!” he moaned. ‘ He’s somewhere near! It’s all 
lost, all lost!” The temptation to yield to the strange influence 
which was still beating him down was very great. He knew that if 
he did so, in a few minutes he would cease to suffer, and be uncon- 
scious. But the expectancy of seeing Madge stimulated him to fight 
for self-possession. No inquisition could have invented more dire 
torture. The only sensation he had ever experienced in the faintest 
degree like it, was being forced to awake in the early grey hours of 
the morning, when literally dead with sleep, as a child. 

When the lights of the house flashed upon him, his own will gained 
the ascendency, and with fervent thankfulness he believed the struggle 
was over. He went into the softly-coloured drawing-room himself 
again. The tonic of Madge’s presence revived him still more; during 
tea-time he was almost bright, until the moment when he found 
himself alone with her. He did not hesitate then. 

“You know why I have come to-day,” he began. ‘“ Please be kind 
tome. Ilove you so much, do you think you can care for mca little ?” 

Madge was more moved than she had expected to be. She was not 
in love with Walter, but she intended to accept him. Now that she 
saw how anxious and white he looked, she pitied him; but she was 
sincere, and bravely began with what she had made up her mind to say. 

“‘T think—I knew you cared for me,” she said gently. ‘And I do 
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care for you more than a little, but it wouldn’t be fair to pretend 
more than I mean: I’m not quite in love with you yet, but I shall 
be ” she paused, and as he did not speak, she went on quickly. 
“You wouldn’t like me to pretend, would you? ‘There is not anyone 
in England I like better, and I’m very fond of you.” 

Instead of answering he looked at her with strange meaningless 
eyes, and then moved uneasily. Madge watched him intently, with 
her heart beating. He got up, and went to the door. He passed 
through the hall taking a hat on the way, and out at the front door, 
closing it softly behind him. 

The girl stood for a moment motionless, then rushed frantically 
up-stairs to a sitting-room where a girl was sitting reading a novel with 
her feet on the fender. 

“Oh, Evelyn, Evelyn, he’s gone! He’s mad! Oh, darling, I am 
so frightened, you don’t know how he looked !” 

“* My dearest Madge, what have you said to him?” 

It was very difficult to get at the truth of the story, for the girl was 
quite hysterical, but when Evelyn did learn the truth, she instantly told 
the head of the house, and men started off to find Walter Roden if 
possible. 

At twelve o’clock no tidings of him had been brought, and Madge 
had worn herself out with crying. Evelyn sat patiently beside her, 
giving her what comfort she could. 

“My dearest Madge,” she said, “I had no idea you cared for him 
so much,” 

“TI do care, but I’m not in love with him, and never was.” 

“ But you meant to marry him ” 

“Oh, yes; he’s rich, and I like him as well as I ever should like 
any one.” 

“You can’t tell, darling, perhaps this is arranged to save you from 
yourself.” 

Madge shook her head. 

“You always pretended to me you did love him,” said Evelyn 
reproachfully. 

“Yes, I’m the meanest brute on earth, Evy. You don’t know 
what a brute I am. I love someone else all the time, but he’s 
impossible ; he’s poor, and doesn’t care for me.” 

A sudden spasm seized Evelyn. ‘“ Jack?” she gasped. 

Madge nodded, and there was dead silence, until Evelyn let her 
head fall on the pillow, and spoke in bitter self-reproach. 

“I have done a dreadful thing. It was I who sent him away. I 
believed you when you said you cared for Walter, and I told him, and 
he went.” 

“He loved me?” asked Madge suddenly. 

“Yes. Oh, Madge, what made you tell me that?” 

“*T didn’t want to marry him. He was poor, and I fought against 
it. Now you know what [ am like.” 
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“ He’s still poor, would you marry him now?” 

“T couldn’t help it, if he asked me,” answered Madge slowly. 
Then with a sudden revulsion of feeling: “Oh, poor Walter! What 
has happened to him? Where can he be?” 

Next morning they heard that a porter had seen a gentleman, 
whom he believed to be Mr. Roden, come up just in time to catch 
a train to Southampton, but there seemed no other clue. It was a 
week before they found him, in a hospital, where he had been taken 
by a policeman, who had met him raving in delirium. For a month 
he could not be moved, and after that was taken home convalescent. 

A week after Walter went home Jack Havers arrived in South- 
ampton. Without waiting, he went by rail to Wainwright, and asked 
for Miss Ward. He was absolutely ignorant of all that had happened. 
**T gave him his chance,” he kept repeating to himself, “and if he 
hasn’t taken it, it’s not my fault.” 

The most extraordinary part of the whole thing was, that when 
Madge saw Jack Havers, she greeted him as if he lived next door, 
and she had known him all her life. She told him the whole story, 
a thing she had not quite done even to Evelyn. He listened without 
comment, and at the end merely looked at her. ‘There were no set 
speeches or formal declarations. 

“As a matter-of-fact,” Madge afterwards declared, “he never 
proposed at all. We both took it for granted,” and yet, strange to 
say, there was a radiant brightness on both faces, and a buoyant 
happiness in both hearts, that told the true solution had been attained. 
Jack never attempted to enlighten his fiancée as to his share in the 
extraordinary transactions of five weeks previously, and as for poor 
Walter he was too utterly broken, for a time, both in self-respect and 
happiness, to care to allude to them. Who would have believed 
his extraordinary story; especially as he retained only a confused 
remembrance of it? Madge charitably put down his eccentric 
behaviour as a beginning of the brain-fever, but as she never met 
him again, she never had the opportunity of showing, as she intended 
to do, how entirely she had forgiven him. But he recovered, and 
married a woman far more suited to him than Madge would ever 
have been. 

There are some people who will always believe their geese to 
be swans. Mrs. Jack Havers was one of these, her confidence in her 
husband’s perfection always remained absolutely unshaken. Her 
opinion was not altogether shared by her neighbours. In fact, Jack’s 
character was summed up effectually by a Major Jones, who was once 
heard to exclaim, ‘“ Havers is a clever fellow, and a pleasant fellow if 
you don’t get in his way, but I can never come into the slightest 
collision with him, without somehow being reminded of the Latin 
words, Ve Victis.” 

G, E. MitrTon. 
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ANECDOTES AND ADVENTURES. 


By Linpon MEAaApows. 


GRANTLEY MANOR.* 


{* was the 7th of June. A large party had assembled at Grantley 

Manor. The morning had been spent in various sports and 
recreations; the afternoon in tennis and archery; the evening in 
music and dancing; and the hour was now fast drawing towards 
midnight. Upon some one’s faint proposal of retiring to rest, the 
ladies declared that the idea was insufferable—positive sacrilege— 
with the moon rising so grandly above the distant tree-tops, and the 
lake shining like a sheet of silver. Their generous host, Colonel 
Calder, was by nature a cheerful and even jocularly-disposed man, 
but all day he had been unusually silent, strangely abstracted at 
times, and though he did all that lay in his power to promote the 
mirth and amusement of his guests, it was evidently with a heavy 
heart and flagging spirits. There were frequent solemn little con- 
ferences, too, between himself and his wife, which were quite un- 
accountable on a festive occasion like the present. Both looked pale, 
anxious, and apprehensive. 

“Are you sure, Augustus, that there is no mistake?” he was heard 
to say. 

“None, Harold,” was the gloomy reply. ‘I only wish it were so, 
with all my heart and soul.” 

“Give me my diary, and the three or four last almanacs, love, once 
more. God help us if things go the wrong way! There are four of 
us left, and who knows what calamity may happen before the sun 
rises and sets again ?” 

“Now, Colonel, to your promise!” cried Fanny Fishbourne, a 
high-spirited girl. ‘The hour is favourable. A ghost story, if you 
please!” 

“You shall certainly be obliged, Miss Fariny! You shall have one 
presently—zth an illustration /” 

“An illustration? Good gracious!” cried a maiden aunt, Miss 
Henrobin, in horror. ‘‘Do you mean to tell me that we are going 
to have a ghost here?” 

“T will explain myself to your satisfaction by-and-by, and in the 
meantime, Captain Berkeley, I shall call upon you to give our friends 
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* The incidents here related, however improbable they may appear, are 
strictly true, and were witnessed by persons now living. 
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your Zorchlight Procession ; but as I have heard it more than once, 
you will perhaps pardon me for taking a walk on the terrace. My 
mind is a little disturbed to-night, and the fresh air may do me good.” 

Captain Berkeley /oguitur : 

“T am not about to draw upon my imagination, ladies; the thing 
I shall describe I witnessed with my own eyes—many reliable people 
have witnessed it also, and more may do so if they please. Old 
Mr. Pritchard was a most eccentric personage. He was unanimously 
reported to be an Atheist; but this was not the case, though he 
never attended church. He lived in a lonely country house, with the 
exception of his venerable housekeeper, quite by himself; received 
no visitors ; seemed to avoid even his nearest neighbours ; and, in fact, 
acted in a queer, morose way that entitled him to the complimentary 
epithets of miser, misanthrope, and curmudgeon. 

““His housekeeper knew something of his private history; but 
when what is vulgarly turned ‘ pumped’ by inquisitive people on the 
subject, she generally took out her snuff-box from a remote part of her 
bombazine gown, regaled herself with a good pinch, and returned it 
to her pocket with a mysterious air that effectually silenced all further 
inquiry. Another of Mr. Pritchard’s peculiarities was that he had 
built himself a sort of low round-tower on an adjoining hill—his 
own property—the massive door of which was fastened with one 
of Chubb’s patent unpickable locks, and the key of this he always 
carried at his girdle. 

“Vou will see me put in there when my time comes,’ he said to 
his faithful servitress, Meg; ‘and let there be four-and-twenty men, 
bearing lighted torches, to follow—the six first carrying my coffin 
between them. The door of the tower is then to be locked, and you 
are to throw the key afterwards as far as you can into the lake. Do 
you mind me, Meg?’ 

“¢T mind you,’ said Meg; ‘all shall be as you wish, and God 
Almighty put off the day!’ 

“*The night, Meg, the night.’ 

“She nodded, gave something resembling a wink, and took a pinch 
of her favourite compound to hide her emotion. 

“T had been out all the afternoon angling for trout, and on 
re-entering the little wayside inn, where I had taken up my quarters 
for a few days, was asked by the landlord whether I intended to go 
and see it. 

“**Go and see what?’ I asked. 

“Why, the torchlight procession, sir; this is the anniversary, you 
know, of old Mr. Pritchard’s funeral.’ 

““¢ Oh, certainly ’"—with an incredulous smile. 

“** Tf you start from here at a quarter to twelve, you will meet them 
on their way to the tower.’ 

“JT kept the appointment, and, sure enough, the valley was all 
ablaze with flaring torches; four-and-twenty men, the six first heavily 
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laden, were marching at a solemn funeral pace up a neighbouring hill. 
I rubbed my eyes, believing it all to be a dream; but no, the thing 
was real. So I hastened forward and watched the proceedings till 
the coffin was silently placed in the lonely building, the door carefully 
padlocked, and the key pocketed by Mistress Meg. On a sudden 
then every light was extinguished, and I and the other spectators 
were left in darkness, saving for the sickly gleam of the waning 
moon. We looked for the four-and-twenty torch-bearers, but they 
were nowhere to be seen, and Mistress Meg, too, had as mysteriously 
disappeared !” 

“And we have your word that you witnessed all this, Captain 
Berkeley, and it was no optical illusion ?” inquired one of his fair 
auditors in a rather quavering voice. 

“You have my word for it.” 

“ And you had not been—I beg your pardon, Captain Berkeley.” 

“Oh, regaling myself previously at the wayside inn, you would say ; 
the question is quite pardonable under the circumstances. No, I am 
a sober man, and Colonel Calder will tell you that neither he nor any 
of my brother-officers or friends ever saw me in the state hinted.” 

There was a long silence, then Colonel Calder came in, and, sitting 
down in a melancholy manner, said : 

“ Now, ladies, I will explain to you why my spirits to-day have not 
risen to the occasion, and why I have played the host in so poor and 
discreditable a manner. Every fifth year, upon a certain night at a 
certain hour, this old family mansion of mine is troubled with a 
curious and painful kind of visitation. At a little past twelve at 
midnight, a coach, or carriage, drawn by six blood bays, dashes up 
to the door; a gentleman, clad in the deepest black, alights from it, 
ascends the steps, rings the bell, and asks for me. I go out to meet 
him. If he simply bows and retires all is well ; if, on the contrary, 
he hands me a letter with a black seal. and border, I know that one 
of my family is dead, or will shortly die. It was so with my father ; 
it was so with my mother, and with one of my sons. I have another 
son now with his regiment in India, and a married daughter at 
Gibraltar. I naturally tremble for them, no less so for my wife and 
for myself. Now, do not let me shock you, but it singularly enough 
happens that this very night, in less than five-and-twenty minutes, 
that coach and six will arrive here, the man in black will alight, ring 
the bell, and meet me at the door in the way described. If we 
simply exchange greetings our apprehensions are set at rest; but 
if”—here the Colonel’s voice broke a littlke—“‘ you understand me, 
one of the four I have named is doomed and must die.” 

There was a loud shriek at this moment, and the maiden aunt was 
found to have fainted. On having a smelling-bottle promptly applied 
to her nose, however, she partially recovered, but called for her maid 
to assist her to bed, as she positively refused to witness anything of 
what was about to take place. Several more of the party showed 
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symptoms of hysteria, but curiosity kept them tolerably quiet. Still, 
all looked pale, and some joined hands or clasped each other round 
the waist, by way of sympathy and protection. Mrs. Calder did 
her best to soothe them, but was herself almost as nervous and 
excited. 

“Oh, Colonel, how you have frightened us!” 
Fishbourne ; “can’t it—can’t it be put off?” 

This produced a smile from Captain Berkeley. 

“Hush,” he said, “I hear the sound of approaching wheels.” 

A general consternation, and a drawing of chairs together. Just 
then Colonel Calder’s head groom (for the butler and other servants 
were too frightened to stir) rushed into the room, almost breathless, 
crying : 

“Sir! sir! a carriage with six horses has just passed the lodge, and 
is on its way to the house. I don’t know who can be coming at this 
hour of night; and what is stranger still, the big iron gates opened 
without a finger touching them. I ran up here as fast as I could to 
tell you, that you might be prepared.” 

“Be ready,” said the Colonel, rising, “to stand by the horses’ 
heads; don’t look so scared, man! You, an old soldier, too, who 
stood so manfully by me through the thick of it at Abu Klea and 
Ulundi.” 

In a few minutes the ghostly equipage, after a great grinding of 
wheels and trampling of iron-clad hoofs, drew up at the door of 
Grantley Manor, and several of the visitors who were not too much 
alarmed ran to the wide windows to watch the rather uncanny 
proceedings. Captain Berkeley did his best to calm their fears; Mrs. 
Calder, who had previously sprung to her feet, sank upon the 
chair again with clasped hands and beating heart, murmuring : 

“Oh, I hope—I hope to heaven all is well!” 

Colonel Calder, with a strong effort to control himself, passed from 
the room, strode along the hall, and with his own hand opened the 
great door in answer to the loud and long peal at the bell. The 
expected gentleman in black alighted, ascended the steps, and 
removing his cocked hat—which had a white feather in it this time— 
bowed gracefully, turned, and retired; the carriage door was closed 
by an attendant footman, and—hey, presto !—the old soldier stood 
dumbfounded and gaping where a moment before he had mounted 
guard, and had his hand upon bit and rein; coach and horses had 
melted in the moonlight, and though all listened intently, not a sound 
of retreating hoofs or of rolling wheels was to be heard. 

“Then there was no letter after all?” said Mrs. Calder, half- 
breathless with agitation. 

““No, thank God!” replied her husband, tenderly embracing her ; 
“and we are all safe for years to come. Frank is alive; Florence is 
well, and neither you nor I have any cause for another moment’s 
anxiety or uneasiness. Berkeley, I am pleased that you are present ; 
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ladies, I hope none of you have been seriously startled? Iam glad 
and yet sorry this thing took place to-night, when so many eyes were 
able to witness it. We will resume our spirits and sports to-morrow, 
and no gloom or painful apprehensions of any kind shall interfere with 
our mirth and merriment. 

“Stay one moment,” exclaimed a young girl, bolder than the rest— 
Niss Nelly Boone, a descendant of the famous Colonel Daniel of the 
same name, the renowned hero of Kentucky; “who will come with 
me to examine the drive in front? The moon makes it as light 
as day.” 

There were two volunteers at once. They looked at each other in 
astonishment ; not a pebble out of place; not the slightest mark 
of carriage-wheels (and they had made noise enough in drawing up) ; 
not a solitary print of a horse’s hoof anywhere to be seen. 

I said that the maiden aunt, Miss Henrobin, in her sudden panic, 
had insisted upon being helped to bed; but it was subsequently 
discovered that, on the dismissal of the maid, her curiosity over- 
powering her fright, she had stolen to the window of her room and 
cautiously peeped out. The groom who stood at the horses’ heads 
was the betrayer of this tender secret, that worthy having caught a 
glimpse of a feminine nightcap round the corner of the blind. 


EL 


SLEEP. 
SLEEP, Sleep, what art thou, Sleep, that tak’st away 
The long long toil and pain o’ th’ heavy day? 


That snatchest us from weariness and care, 
And, lo, we walk in pastures green and fair. 


Before the tears upon our cheeks are dried, 
We walk at ease the living streams beside. 


O gentle Sleep, to all the weary dear! 
O dreadful Sleep, that guilty wretches fear! 


Thou art not death, yet death is like to thee; 
And more than life thou sometimes seem’st to be. 


Thou dost confound the things that are and seem— 
Beggars and kings are equal when they dream! 


Mary A. M. MARKS, 











FOSCA. 


S, at times, a single chord will awaken a long-forgotten melody, 
so, not seldom, will a word, like a pebble flung upon slumbering 
waters at random, cause an image to surge up from that mysterious 
abyss called “ Memory,” and rise before us in all the colour and 
clearness it originally possessed. ‘To the unprejudiced thinker music 
and memory ought to be quite sufficient proofs of our immortality. 
Like no other art—for all other art is but imitation—music is a 
reminiscence of another world; while memory is plainly a gift 
bestowed to render the past a beacon and guide for the future. 

The single name of “ Fosca,” pronounced by a woman leaning over 
a low, grey garden-wall and calling to a little girl playing in the street- 
gutter at a short distance, brought to remembrance the following story, 
to which I myself was a witness. 

A small Italian town such as any wanderer here may see by 
the score. Via Vittorio Emanuele is the street par excellence of 
the town, and in it a long, low house with an air of superiority 
over its more showy neighbours such as a born lady cannot conceal, 
though her dress may be cotton, while that of her sister-women 
is silk. 

Professor Palmieri’s house is, perhaps, the best in the place; its 
opposite neighbour, Count del Nero’s residence, with coronet and 
coat of arms over the entrance, is certainly the smartest. 

Professor Palmieri, his daughter Fosca, an elderly cook and a 
juvenile housemaid inhabit the former. Count del Nero and his 
wife, née Countess Lazzoni, a no longer young but childless couple, 
live in the latter. Their humdrum life is, at times, cheered by the 
presence of the Countess’s brother, a handsome cavalry captain, still 
young, and, at the time of my tale, garrisoned in Florence: thus 
within an easy run of C . 

The Palmieris were very comfortably off, and now, in his retirement, 
the Professor spent all his time and much of his income in the study 
and purchase of antiquities, with which his house was well-nigh filled. 
He was quoted and referred to as an authority, more particularly on 
questions involving genealogies, for he knew the history not only 
of every family in the place, but also that of most of the great 
houses of Italy. In short, he was reputed, and really was, a kind 
of amateur Herald’s College, and on more than one occasion the 
“powers that be” had applied to him for the solution of some 
question that the government officials were too stupid or too lazy 
to disentangle. 

He was a little wiry man, with a pleasant face that had never been 
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handsome, even in youth, and which now, in his fifty-fifth year, bore 
no small resemblance in texture and hue to the parchments over which 
he was so fond of poring. 

Fosca was standing at one of the windows of the long low room 
called the study, and was gazing intently into the street. 

She was a picture—not of beauty, for she was not beautiful, but of 
character. Black eyes, raven hair, aquiline nose; all good in their 
way, but marred by too much squareness of chin, too great a round- 
ness of forehead, and excessive sallowness of skin. Her figure, 
however, was fine, her hands and feet perfect—such as only 
thoroughbred Latins can boast of. Her dress was, as usual, black 
and sweeping. Never, perhaps, had the name of Fosca been more 
aptly bestowed. 

The setting sun had reached the vine-clad hills, upon which it 
seemed to set for a moment, as if to send a lingering farewell to 
earth. Then, with a sudden dip, it disappeared, and a golden glow 
mingled with the azure overhead. 

At the same moment the door of the Del Neros’ house opened, and 
Captain Lazzoni came out. Catching sight of Fosca, he saluted and 
smiled, and then, with sabre clattering upon the pavement, passed 
down the street. 

Fosca gazed after him, looking almost beautiful from the sudden 
light within and the soft rosy radiance without. 

Fosca’s mother had died young, and the child, from early years to 
girlhood, thence to womanhood, had been brought up and educated 
almost entirely by her father. He had taught her Latin, Greek, 
and the modern languages, to say nothing of a great deal of 
learned lore besides. For lighter accomplishments she had had 
the best of teachers. She could never master music, but was clever 
in painting, and now, at three-and-twenty, could almost be called 
an artist. 

Close and unbroken companionship with her father could, of course, 
produce one of only two effects—abhorrence or admiration of all that 
savoured of antiquity. The latter won the day, and she entered 
heart and soul into the Professor’s occupation and interests, taking 
unwearied part in his labours, sharing his researches and rejoicings, 
his deductions and disappointments. It was an unhealthy atmo- 
sphere for a girl to live in—groping for ever in the ashes of a dead 
past and taking little or no part in the living present. 

The Del Neros’ house was almost the only one Fosca and her 
father frequented on footing of intimacy. The dozen or so of 
counts and marquises who constituted the so-called aristocracy of the 
place, would gladly have welcomed the Professor and his daughter 
as friends, and not as mere acquaintances, for they had royal blood 
in their veins ; only a drop or so, it is true, but fully and courteously 
recognised by the reigning Duke, who more than once had offered 
Palmieri a title, which he had steadily declined. This was much for 
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an Italian, for there is, I suppose, no country in Europe where 
titles, real or assumed, run rife as in Italy. Here all the children 
of princes, marquises, and counts, even if they are numerous as 
Count Arenberg’s, assume the same title as their father, and so on 
through all subsequent generations. Comparatively few families are 
really noble by decree, Herald’s college .and Patent, while the self- 
dubbed ones are innumerable. There issues an occasional remon- 
strance from Government on the subject of illicit assumption— 
especially in the case of officers—but the threatened inquiry always 
falls to the ground, and ends in a handful of reports, which, 
after lying in a ministerial office for a certain time, are, in their 
turn, tied up with red tape, consigned to some loft or other, and 
left there for the rats to nest in. And meanwhile the self-styled 
nobles continue to increase and multiply with the same vigour as 
before. 

As in all small centres, so also in C., everybody made everybody 
else’s business his own, and from January to December a systematic 
sort of scavengering was continually carried on, raking and rummag- 
ing in the dustbins of neighbours and friends in the hope of turning 
up some savoury—or possibly unsavoury—circumstance with which 
to season the day’s dullness. 

But the Professor and his daughter had, little by little, created for 
themselves a world of their own in which they lived—giving as little 
of their time and attention as was possible to the frivolity surrounding 
them. 

But their world was not the one upon which the stars keep cease- 
less watch—in which the night-dews weep over the sleeping flowers 
—over which the golden sunbeams softly steal to infuse light, life, 
and love, but a world whose age has to be wrung from the sepulchres 
of all that was once bright and beautiful, whose past has to be pryed 
into amid the dust of the dead. 

And one day into this dreary world of Fosca’s a sudden light had 
flashed ; not the light of the golden sun smiling down upon the 
flushing face of Nature, but the baleful glare of a meteor flashing 
across some city of the dead, and revealing the grotesque grimness 
lurking within. 

That light was love in its fiercest form. 

“You have come home earlier than usual, father,” said Fosca, 
leaving the window and crossing to where the Professor had taken 
his well-worn arm-chair. 

“Yes, I met Countess Del Nero. She will be here directly; she 
has something of great importance to tell me.” 

“Something of importance? What can that be? She thinks of 
nothing but her nobility and her novels, and she can hardly have 
anything to tell you about either.” 

“No,” said the Professor, smiling, “it is something about her 
brother. I gathered so much.” 
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* About Captain Lazzoni?” and Fosca flushed darkly red as she 
spoke the words. 

“Don’t let her hear you call him simply ‘Captain,’ my dear. 
Nothing less than ‘ Count’ contents her, you know. But I wish you 
would go and send up the lamp ; it is getting quite dark.” 

Fosca left the room with a fluttering heart. Could it have come 
at last? Was the love she had lavished unasked about to be un- 
expectedly rewarded by the demand for her hand? What else could 
the Captain have to do with her father? Yes, yes—it must be that 
it had come at last. Fosca pressed both hands to her throbbing 
breast as she descended the wide staircase. 

A matrimonial demand is, in Italy, always carried by a third party. 
Royal-like, if you please to call it so, but also very like sending to 
the proprietor of a house to let and offering so much rent for the 
same. Marriage is regarded in quite a mercantile light; and yet I 












































am not sure that there are more unhappy households in Italy than 
elsewhere. 
Fosca and the Captain had always been on good terms. They 


had been children together—though the girl had never been really 
child-like—and, after his leaving the Military Academy at Modena 
and entering the army, they had always been a good deal together, 
especially during his last furlough. It was only then that the sudden 
passion had burst forth in Fosca’s heart. 

The Countess entered and took her seat opposite that of the 
Professor. 

The room was long and low, half library, half museum, wholly 
habitable, as are all rooms possessing a character. The yellow 
lamp-light fell upon books, tables laden with parchments and MSS., 
antique cabinets, heavy draperies and pottery, catching here the frame 
of an old picture, there a fragment of armour, now shimmering upon 
a tarnished banner, then absorbed by dusky velvet. In one corner, 
above a curious low cupboard of pearwood and ivory, and in which 
the Professor kept under lock and key the most precious of his 
parchments, hung a lute over which poor Beatrice Cenci’s frail fingers 
had once been wont to wander, and not far off stood a harp with the 
Medici arms quaintly inlaid upon the scunding-board. 

The Countess was, literally, fat, fair and forty. You might have 
added another f, for she was also frivolous. But she was kindly, 
and wore a continual smile upon her Greek face, which added yet 
more to the unintellectual expression that classical features always 
wear, 

The interview between the Countess and the Professor lasted a full 
hour. Then she rose, and, holding out both her fat hands, said, “I 
don’t know how to thank you; you have taken such a load off my 
mind. My poor, dear brother. Ah! if this marriage were to be 
broken he would be quite out of himself. And I could not have 
hoped for anything better, nor even so good. My dear Professor, 
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you will not lose time, will you? I am so anxious to have everything 
settled as early as possible.” 

“Rely upon me, Countess.” 

“Thanks. And my very best love to Fosca.” 

And out on to the landing she went, the Professor holding aside 
the crimson and gold portitre—a relic of Royalty—to let her pass. 

* *& * * * 


Fosca and her father are sitting in the study. Before them the 
table is covered with books and parchments so as almost to bury the 
massive silver inkstand into which at irregular intervals the Professor 
has been dipping his stumpy pen. 

“ Now, my dear, I think we have got things into order. We have 
traced the family up to 1752, and these documents prove their having 
borne the title ever since that date. Then these extracts give us the 
date 1693, the ‘ Libro d’Oro,’ you know, when the title was bestowed. 
There remains, however, the gap between these two dates to be 7 
bridged over to show that the Lazzonis of to-day—our Lazzonis—are 4 
lineal descendants of the first Count, ennobled by the Duke of 
Modena, as we have seen. That bridge I—and I alone—can furnish, 
for I happen to possess a document which quite sets the matter 
at rest.” 

Fosca sat listening eagerly. All that concerned the Lazzonis was 
now of vital interest to her. 

“The official records,” continued the Professor, “of that date were 
dispersed or burnt in an insurrection, and my document must have 
escaped subsequent loss by little less than a miracle. It is there,” 
pointing to the corner-cupboard under poor Beatrice Cenci’s lute, 
“and to-morrow I will send it with all the other papers to the 
Countess.” 

“But what is the meaning of this sudden research into the 
Lazzoni’s nobility ?” 

“Ah, my dear, that is our secret as yet. But you shall know all 
in good time; don’t be afraid.” 

“T cannot ‘understand it, and r 

“Of course you can’t. But be sure it is necessary—most necessary 
in the circumstances.” 

“But what circumstances?” rejoined Fosca, who, though an 
antiquary, had not ceased to be a woman. 

“Patience, my dear, patience. I should have liked to have got it 
all finished to-day, but I feel too tired. The weather must be going 
to change. I will do the rest early to-morrow morning, for the 
marriage depends F 

The Professor bit his lip, and then gave a little laugh to hide his 
vexation. 

But Fosca had caught the word, and, with-flashing eye and flushing 
cheek, repeated— 
“The marriage ! 














What marriage ?” 
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* Never mind now, my child; you shall know all at the right 
time.” 

“And this marriage depends upon the Lazzonis being able to 
prove their descent ?” 

“Exactly so. For one does not care, you know, to ally one’s self 
with a family, and then find out that they are nobles of their own 
creation, merely like so many others whom we know. Would you 
like it yourself?” 

“Well, I don’t think I should care very much about it. Nobility 
nowadays is not held of very much account.” 

“More’s the pity. These are sadly degenerate times. But,” after 
a pause, “let us leave all that for the present, my dear; I feel so 
heavy, and my head aches. I’m thirsty, too. I should like some 
lemonade with a leaf of mint in it.” 

“I'll make it for you at once, father,” and, so saying, Fosca rose 
and left the room. 

When she returned she found her father in a sort of half-doze. 
He looked up on her entry, though, drank his lemonade eagerly, and 
then, once more sinking back in his chair, declared he would take a 
good nap, and told his daughter not to let him be disturbed on any 
account for a couple of hours. A good sleep would quite set him 
up. So, after covering his feet and knees carefully with a shawl, 
Fosca left him. 

She went downstairs into a small sitting-room, there to recall all 
the little she had learned, and to still the emotion that little had 
awakened. Of course the marriage in question referred to herself; 
and, as she sat there in that somewhat dingy room, a very heaven of 
bliss seemed to open and expand around her. Till that moment she 
had never dared dwell upon the idea of becoming Rodolpho Lazzoni’s 
wife ; but now it stood there, so to say, face to face with her, and 
breathed a happiness over her whole being such as she had never before 
experienced. 

*Rodolpho’s wife!” she murmured to herself. And then she 
smiled as she thought of how her father had suffered the secret to 
escape him. 

The sunshine was streaming in through the window, a golden sheaf 
in which countless motes were dancing their mazy measure; the 
breath of the hyacinths floated up from the old garden ; the song of the 
newly-mated birds broke cheerily upon the balmy air—but not a mote 
danced more gladly than did her own pulses; not a breath of 
perfume was half so sweet as her own thoughts; not a warble so 
tuneful as the whisper of her heart. For the first time in her life 
Fosca feit the unutterable bliss of joining soul and strength in the 
harmony of God’s life ever breathing around us. 

A ring at the bell roused her from her reverie and suddenly brought 
her back to earth. A note from Countess Lazzoni Del Nero; an 
answer needed. 
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A hundred times before Fosca had opened her father’s letters on 
similar occasions, so she did not hesitate to do the same on this. 
The contents were these— 


“DEAR PROFESSOR—Can I have the papers in time for the post 
to-morrow afternoon? I promised the Marchioness that she should 
have them within the week, and this is Wednesday. My brother will 
never find such a match a second time—let this be my excuse for 
troubling you thus. Love to Fosca, from, yours ever, 

“ELvirA Lazzont Det NERO.” 


As the iris hues from a bursting bubble, so vanished the dreams of 
the last few hours. Fosca’s head was stunned, her heart crushed. 
For a few seconds she sat there as if turned to stone. 

But the messenger was waiting, she must rouse herself, and, 
thoroughbred as she was, she did so. Crossing to a table upon which 
writing materials were lying, she wrote— 


“ DEAR CountTEess—My father is sleeping, and I cannot disturb 
him. You shall have the papers as soon as possible. Yours, 
* Fosca.” 


Her writing was firm as usual, nor, as she handed the note to the 
waiting lad, did her face give token of the tumult within. 

But it needed all her mastery over herself to close the door quietly, 
and, when she regained her seat, she hid her face in her hands and, 
rocking herself to and fro, gave utterance to a low wail such as would 
have touched even the most indifferent listener. 

There she sat alone, while the motes danced on in their golden 
sheaf, the hyacinths exhaled their perfume, the birds sang on as before ; 
just as if the darkness of despair had not overtaken a human being 
crouching in their midst. 

Had she not been stunned to outward impression for the moment, 
the sunshine, scent and song would cruelly have added to her anguish. 
When we are steeped in the chill waters of woe, all that is lovely is 
sickening and hateful, and we would gladly trample it under foot for 
daring to mock at our grief by simply existing. 

An hour passed—two hours—and then the clatter of crockery from 
the near offices gave warning of the approaching meal. Fosca rose 
wearily ; mechanically smoothed her ruffled hair and went upstairs. 
Softly she opened the study door. Her father had not moved—he 
lay back in his chair just as she had left him. She was crossing the 
room when, with a sudden cry, she halted. ‘There were shadows 
upon that dear old face such as she had never seen there before. A 
faint smile hovered round the mouth, but the lips were white and a 
tinge of blue darkened the corners. She sprang forward and laid her 
hand upon the Professor’s arm. 

“Father! father!” she shrieked, for the arm that had so fondly 
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clasped her through all those years was cold and stiff—it would never 
embrace her again. Fosca’s father was dead. 

Like Petrarch and many others whose lives have been spent amid 
the books they believed in and the labour they loved, Professor 
Palmieri had passed away to a better world. 

ak * * * * 

Over a month has flown by. Fosca and Countess Del Nero are 
sitting in the little room downstairs. That same room in which 
Fosca’s radiant dreams had been so roughly shattered. The Countess 
with less tact than tenacity has come over to see if she can get the 
papers for which she has so impatiently waited. Those papers, or 
rather, that one particular document by which her brother’s right to 
the title and, consequently, his possession of a rich, highly-connected 
wife, were to be established. 

The parents of the lady had not been induced by pride of birth 
alone to demand that the point in question should be indisputably 
proved. Something of even greater importance had to be considered. 
A brother of the Marquis, and, therefore, uncle of the bride, had 
left a somewhat dzarre will, bequeathing his niece a splendid fortune, 
but on the condition that she should marry a nobleman. Should 
she marry a commoner, she was to forfeit everything, and the money 
was to go to a religious community. And you may fancy that the 
said community was keeping a sharp look-out upon the Marquis, 
Marchioness and their daughter. 

One of the Brotherhood had actually set on foot an intrigue to 
entrap the heiress into a marriage with one of the self-styled nobles 
so abundant all over Italy, and had very nearly succeeded. So no 
wonder if the family and their friends were on the alert against all 
matrimonial treachery, accidental or designed, and insisted upon 
luminous proofs before they would listen to any proposed suit. 

“So your poor father had got all ready? Really, I don’t know 
how to express my gratitude,” said the Countess. 

** All but one document, the most important of all, which establishes 
your branch as lineal descendant of the first Count.” 

“ And that document ? ” 

“Is somewhere among my poor father’s papers. At least I believe 
so, for I remember his saying something about it the very day—-—” 

She broke off, for tears were rising to choke her. 

“Oh, Fosca, you will do your best to find it, won’t you?” cried 
the Countess, taking the girl’s icy hands in her own plump, warm ones 
and pressing them fervently. “Remember that my brother’s whole 
welfare depends upon this marriage. Not alone as regards money, 
but he loves her, I tell you—he loves her! Think of that. You 
were always such friends ; and now, so to say, his marriage and his 
happiness are in your hands.” 

Think of it! God help her, had she ever forgotten it, even while 
her father yet lay cold and silent in the room overhead ? Ever forget 
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it? Ah, could she but forget! But she neither could nor would, 
though, perhaps, not in the sense the Countess meant or desired. 

Fosca had received her visitor coldly from the first, speaking to her 
in that subdued tone that so surely indicates disinclination to continue 
conversation. But the countess was obtuse, and though certainly 
without being aware of it, continued piling agony upon agony upon 
her hearer’s heart, till at last, like Damiens, she could, in a delirium 
of torture, have cried out “ More! more!” 

“* Ah, he loves her, does he? I did not know that. I thought he 
had scarcely seen her.” 

“Well, not very often, it is true. But love, as you, my dear, will 
one day know, leaps into life sometimes all in a moment. No—I do 
not think he has seen her more than three times, but that was quite 
enough. Love at first sight, my dear; and such a fortune!” 

** Ah, yes, also a large fortune ! ” 

“* Ah, if he were to lose it ! Fosca, Fosca, do what you can to help us.” 

The girl’s white teeth clenched as she turned away her face from 
the light. A baleful gleam leaped from her eyes. It would have 
terrified the Countess had she seen it. The visit was brought to an 
end by the arrival of Fosca’s lawyer. 

“Remember,” repeated the Countess, as she pressed Fosca’s hand 
on leaving. 

“Do not fear,” replied the girl, in a hard voice. ‘“ My memory is 
good, and it is not likely that I shall forget.” 
* * * * * 

Night. There had been a violent thunderstorm in the afternoon, 
and now, at ten o’clock, the muttering of distant thunder was again 
heard, and a lurid glare from time to time broke through the brooding 
gloom. There had been a heavy fall of hail also, and the air in 
consequence was chill and comfortless. Fosca, who hated cold, had 
had a fire lighted in the study, and there she sat in her father’s old 
arm-chair, head upon hand, gazing fixedly into the flames. 

The olive logs crackled cheerily upon the hearth, at times flashing 
forth to catch a streak of gold there, a dash of colour here, and 
causing quaint shadows to dance upon ceiling and walls. Fosca’s life 
had been very lonely since her bereavement, for she had persisted in 
refusing all advances made her, and had obstinately shut herself up 
with her grief, and the demons of jealousy and wounded self-love that 
had taken possession of her. The struggle within was a sore one, 
and its effects were telling upon face and form. On the one side love 
and regret for her father, and all the kindly Christian sentiments such 
love and regret must ever call forth; on the other, hatred for an 
unoffending, unconscious rival, and an uncalled-for passion for a man 
whose affection for her might be that of a somewhat indifferent 
brother, but which had certainly never been anything more. 

There she sat, now shrouded in sullen darkness, now enveloped in 
sudden glare as the lightning flashed in through the windows, then 
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with her pale face and sable garments dashed with gore, as it were, 
by the fire flaring fitfully forth from its bed of glowing coals. There 
she sat, heedless of all save the hell within, motionless as the dead. 

Oh, would she never look up and see the angel on her right striving 
to make himself heard through the chaos of raging voices within? 
Heaven’s whisper of holy comfort was lost amid the mutter of demons. 
For they surely were demons who were thickly stealing up from the 
depths within, like the shadows surging up from the dim corners of 
that long, low room, demons urging on to sin and deceit, to remorse 
and retribution. 

And, as she hearkened to their hellish promptings, her Guardian 
Angel bent his radiant head in sorrow, drooped his strong wings, and 
trembled for the soul about to take its first step towards perdition. 

“Do it now—do it quickly—see—-the red fire is glowing on the 
hearth—a moment’s courage and it is done—nothing but a few 
scraps of blackened parchment left—Redolpho’s marriage broken 
for ever—Rodolpho free—and then—who can tell a 

“No union born of crime can ever be blessed by Heaven,” 
murmured the Angel. 

“ Delay no longer,” muttered the demons; “ break the chain— 
burn the missing link.” Fosca half rose. 

Alas,” wept the Angel, “I am but one, and they are many. 
Send me help, O Heaven, or her soul is lost.” 

** Quick—quick—ere the fire burns too low—quick, miserable 
mortal—do the deed, and enter upon a happier life.” 

“Heed them not, O wavering woman—they lure you to the path 
leading to perdition. Alas! alas!” For Fosca has risen and made a 
step towards the antique corner cupboard in which the all-important 
document is lying. 

The lurid flashes from without have grown more frequent— 
the voice of the thunder has drawn near; the fire lies upon the 
hearth in a dull red mass, its glare falls full upon the chair she has 
just left. Swiftly she crosses the room—then suddenly stops. A cold 
shiver runs through her very marrow, and a power, unseen as im- 
perious, compels her to turn round. Her eyes dilate with a terrible 
voiceless horror—for there, beside the chair in which he had so long 
sat, stands her dead father—no look of love now upon his well 
remembered face, but a look of stern sorrow such as his daughter 
had never before seen there. He raises his hand in mute menace. 

And at the same moment a peal of deafening thunder bursts 
overhead and the blinding blaze of the lightning fills the room. 
With a crash the lute that had been Beatrice Cenci’s falls to the 
ground. Fosca fainted. 

But she is saved, and joyfully the Guardian Angel spreads his 
azure wings and soars heavenwards to bear the glad tidings to Him 
who had sent him to earth on his errand of mercy. 
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“MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND.” 


By CHRISTIAN BURKE, 


HERE are still some quiet corners of old 
London, barely a stone’s throw from the very 
heart of the teeming city, which seem to have 
been stranded and forgotten by the advancing 
tide of Progress, and to which still cling much 
of the aspect of the life of which they formed 
a vital part a century and more ago. 

Passing out from the crowded thorough- 
fares, where buyer and seller, trifler and 
toiler, jostle each other along the narrow 
footways, it is but a step into this quiet, 
world-forgotten region, famous enough in its 
own day, but from which the ceaseless current 
of wealth and fashion steadily flowing westward 
has swept all but the memory of its former glories. 

The old historic houses looking out towards the river 
p are no longer the homes of merchant-princes and 

‘y city magnates, who were once content to spend their money 
in the place where they had made it. Many of them are now 
nothing but a network of dusty offices, where tired clerks pass 
wearily up and down the fine old staircases which served as a 
highway for brocaded belles and stately beaux in ruffles and laced 
coats, as they hurried away from some “vastly charming” ball to 
their Sedan chairs waiting for them in the street below. Others, 
again, are let out in flats to students, struggling or rising authors 
or artists as the case may be, for whom perhaps this memory-haunted 
atmosphere possesses a certain never-failing attraction. 

There are those in whom the power of association is a living force, 
who love these fine old panelled rooms, with their many-paned 
windows opening out upon the Thames; for whom the wonderful 
panorama of the busy water way, softened at times by mists and 
shadows, or transfigured by sunset or moonrise, is a veritable glimpse 
into fairyland. 

For those who look through such an enchanted glass there is a 
charm in these tranquil backwaters of the great city which the most 
correctly “ gothic bijou residence” in North Kensington, replete with 
every modern convenience, and adorned by the consummate skill of 
a Mr. Liberty, entirely fails to evoke. 
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The clear yet wistful light of a late April sun was streaming in 
through the open window of one of these old houses which stands in 
a quiet, out-of-the-way nook, such as has been described above. 

The room, into which the sunshine fell and lay in shining paths 
along the worn turkey carpet, was high above the street, and com- 
manded an extensive view of sky and river, with the spires and 
towers of many a noted church or building seen in softened outline, 
and with the gleaming dome of St. Paul’s rising mysteriously through 
the golden haze in the distance. 

The apartment, though somewhat low, was a large one, and com- 
fortably furnished, though bearing every sign of a busy occupation. 
A bright fire was burning in the massive cavernous grate, glittering 
on the polished brasses, and throwing curious reflections into the 
quaint oval mirror hanging opposite. An easel in the corner with 
a half-finished sketch upon it, an old-fashioned black oak writing- 
table crowded with books and papers, and an enormous white cat 
purring sleepily on the bear-skin rug gave a cheery and home-like 
aspect to the room, in spite of the ghostly shadows even now lurking 
in its far recesses, the sombre hangings and heavy wooden panelling 
of the walls. 

Near the open window, yet close enough to the fire to catch the 
pleasant warmth, was a low reclining couch on which lay a young 
man, the only occupant of the room, propped up with pillows and 
gazing sadly out towards the sunset. 

Gerard Lyle was dying—dying of one of those slow, mysterious 
illnesses that steal life by inches; whose progress is so tardy, so full 
of flickerings of strength when the tide seems to turn back, and hope, 
doomed only to bitterer disappointment, springs up exultant in the 
hearts of the watchers. Now, however, the last stage was very near ; 
even love-blinded eyes could hardly fail to read the truth in the thin 
transparent hands lying idle and nerveless on the rug, the fleeting 
feverish colour, and the luminous intensity of the wistful blue eyes ; 
all alike were but so many unmistakable indications that the narrowing 
stream of life was rushing down with irresistible velocity towards the 
infinite sea. 

He turned restlessly on his easy pillows, and sighed wearily ; he 
was alone, and he was going through the darkest hour of his short, 
not untroubled life. 

Yet it was not the shadow of death lying across his path that was 
heavy upon him ; young as he was, probably not more than seven or 
eight and twenty, he had known something of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and had, as it seemed to him, long ago grappled with and 
overcome that natural, desperate clinging to life which sometimes in 
the case of sufferers such as he endures almost to the final loosening 
of the silver cord. His was one of those sensitive, contradictory 
natures in which, together with much that is strong and self-reliant, 
there runs as well a subtle strain of weakness, partly physical and 
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partly psychological. To such as these, joy is a state of fervid 
exaltation, and trouble, when it comes, an intolerable, crushing weight 
which they are unable for long to bear. 

Looking back into the past in this still hour of twilight, it seemed to 
Lyle that the record unrolled before him was one of continuous failure. 

Failure, first of all, in his art ; the curious, dreamy, almost fantastic 
talent which he undoubtedly possessed in full measure, was out of 
accord with all the artistic traditions and sentiments of an eminently 
practical age, and success, if it ever came to him, must be won by a 
slow enduring patience of which he knew himself incapable. Failure 
in love, a glittering dream, and a sharp and sorry awakening, and last 
and worst of all, failure in himself. 

Deeply underlying every other feeling was the bitter knowledge, 
now forcing itself upon his consciousness with an insupportable 
vividness, that in the strongest and most abiding affection of which 
he was capable, he had failed ; had been indeed a traitor to the love 
that was his most precious earthly possession ; a betrayal none the 
less real, none the less terrible that as yet only his own heart could 
bear witness against him. 

Therefore it was that he was not sorry that he was dying; going 
away from all the perplexities and problems of life, from the sharp, 
pitiless judgments of man to the tenderer mercies of that God to 
whom in its agony the human soul turns with such an unshakable 
trust. ‘The only One in earth or heaven with Whom there can 
be no misunderstandings, from Whom no secrets are hid, and Who, 
though He judge us, will not do it in anger, lest He bring us 
to nothing. 

Yet, before this final solving of the difficult riddle of life could 
come, there was something still left for him to do; something so 
heartrending that it seemed to him in his weakness it would kill him 
outright to accomplish. 

And better so. Better for the strained cord to snap with violence 
than that he should live to see the look of unutterable scorn and 
contempt dawn on that face that was dearer to him than all the 
world. It would have been an easy thing to slip out of existence 
carrying his secret with him; nay, there was a specious argument 
which had kept him silent for years, that it could do no good now, 
alter nothing, only revive and embitter a sleeping sorrow. But in 
the strange clear light that radiates from the entrance to that 
wonderful passage that we call the Valley of Shadows, even this 
sophistry had lost its potency. That which he had not hed resolution 
to do in the hour of health and hopefulness, he had gathered strength 
for in the day of his mortal sickness. 

Nor is it unnatural that this should be so. There are those who 
shrink from the discipline of life, will not do or bear the experiences 
that come to them, and on whom is laid the yoke of suffering from 
which they cannot *scape. Through it at last the weak soul be 
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comes strong, and the grievous yoke is made easy and the heavy 
burden light. 

The opening of a door, and the pushing back of the curtain 
hanging over it, roused the sick man at length from his painful 
reverie. He turned his head, and the light came into his tired eyes 
as the man who had entered crossed the room and stood beside 
his couch. 

They were friends, lifelong companions, more than brothers, these 
two; Lyle indeed could not remember a time when the other had 
not been his hero, his protector, his better, stronger self. They 
had been boys together, faithful comrades during schooldays and 
holidays, and the intimacy had not broken off with years and 
manhood, but had strengthened in an enduring bond which had 
survived all other chances and changes. 

It was now seven or eight years ago since Gerard Lyle had flung 
up with impetuous vehemence the berth which had been waiting for 
him for so long in his uncle’s bank, and had set himself to carve out 
a career more after his own heart. John Raeburn was already settled 
in London then, struggling along the devious paths of literature, and 
it was to him the younger man came when he found himself stranded 
in the great unfriendly world, which seemed to care nothing for him 
or his hopes, and with only a few justly irritated relatives to fall back 
upon. Raeburn had remonstrated indeed, but he had not failed to 
open his doors joyfully to the eager, talented, wilful lad whom he 
loved, and for whose genius he was fain to believe there must be a 
brilliant future. Since then they had continued to live together in a 
close and constant intimacy whose harmony had never been broken, 
whatever jars or disappointments either might have met with from 
the world outside. 

They were both much alone in life. 

Raeburn, a quiet, reserved man, whose chief interest lay in his 
work, was not given to making new acquaintances or ties. He 
looked on with a smile of tranquil amusement at Lyle’s hasty loves 
and friendships, that were born on the impulse of a moment, and 
died such speedy and painless deaths. Only this one enduring 
affection seemed to be of unwavering stability in Lyle’s otherwise 
variable nature, and the older man would have staked his life on his 
companion’s absolute loyalty to him. 

Thus the years went by, and they grew as it were to read each 
other’s thoughts; and yet, as so often happens where the union 
seems the most complete, in the life of one of them ran a strong 
undercurrent of which the other was unconscious. 

Since Lyle’s sickness, which had now lasted through many weary 
months, had fallen upon him, it is impossible to describe how surely 
though imperceptibly the bond between the two men had tightened. 
Raeburn worked for both now, his days were spent in close and 
unremitting toil to make ends meet, while his brief leisure was given 
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to nursing his friend. Broken nights and incessant work were telling 
heavily on him, but not so heavily as the daily pressing thought that 
soon it would all be over—soon there would be none to need his care, 
for he would be alone, ah! how terribly lonely in this busy crowded 
world. The shadow lay across his path also, but not even the sick 
man guessed how darkly it had gathered, for with him Raeburn was 
always bright and hopeful, gentle and patient as a woman, and tireless 
in his efforts to relieve the hours of pain and of deadly languor that 
is worse than any pain to bear. 

He came in now, with his hands full of spring flowers, and a smile 
in his pleasant grey eyes, as he said : 

“Here I am, you see; earlier than we thought, but the meeting 
was over sooner than I expected. And now I have a clear hour and 
more to spare before it is time for you to go to bed, and for me to 
make a report of all the sublimely idiotic things I have had the 
honour of hearing to-night! But you are looking tired, Gerard, what 
have you been thinking about? Sad thoughts, old fellow; that’s 
always the way when my back’s turned!” 

He shook his head reproachfully as he spoke, and then he moved 
across the room and rang the bell to hasten their evening meal. 

Lyle lay watching him with the curious pleasure that an invalid 
usually takes in seeing those about him busy with things from which 
he is debarred. Raeburn set to work briskly, now replenishing the 
fire, now giving orders to the smiling little maid-servant, to whom 
“the gentlemen on the third floor” were a revelation of kindness and 
courtesy. Then he filled a great old-fashioned bowl with his 
primroses, and placed them by the couch, paused for a moment to 
roll over the purring cat with one friendly foot, and wound up his 
occupations by making the evening coffee in a curious earthenware 
pot, picked up in some of his wanderings, and which he would allow 
no one else to touch. He had plenty to say as he thus busied 
himself, and Lyle forgot for a brief space his anxieties and weariness, 
and laughed cheerfully enough over Raeburn’s satirical little sketches 
of the big political meeting he had been attending, and his humorous 
yet not unkindly take-off of the various speakers. 

When the meal was over, the elder man drew a low wicker chair to 
his friend’s side and stretched himself out for a little space of rest 
and enjoyment. He had long ago given up his evening pipe, for 
the smoke had irritated Lyle’s feeble lungs, so he sat now, with his 
hands resting idly on the arms of his chair, and ready to talk or be 
silent, as the other should prefer. The windows were closed, and a 
lamp was burning faintly at the far end of the room, but the curtains 
were still undrawn, and outside the sky was a blaze of gold and 
amber light. Soft fleecy clouds played, as it were, on the very edge 
of the sunset, here and there a sharp star pierced through the hazy 
blue, and the glow of the eventide fell across the couch, making a 
little circle of radiance round the two, 
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Everything was suggestive of quietude and peace. It was hard, very 
hard, to mar such tranquillity, and Lyle’s voice sounded to himself 
harsh and jarring as he turned to his friend and said abruptly: 

“ Raeburn, do you know what the doctor told me to-day? That I 
shall not live to see the summer, although it is so near at hand!” 

A quick spasm of pain passed over the other’s face, as he exclaimed 
with an impatient protest, so futile and yet so pathetic : 

“T don’t believe it! And whatever made him tell you? You of 
all people !” 

“T asked him outright,” answered Lyle, simply. ‘Surely I of all 
people ought to be told; indeed, I knew it for myself. Raeburn, 
would you like to be within a few weeks, perhaps a few days, of 
death and not to know it? Besides,” he went on sadly, “I was 
obliged to make sure, for I have something to tell you, some- 
thing you will find very grievous to bear; and I felt as if the 
knowledge that I was dying might, if anything would, help you to 
forgive me.” 

Raeburn laughed incredulously. 

“What are you dreaming about? What has forgiveness to do 
between you and me? Don’t I know you would not wrong me even 
by a single thought? However,” for he noticed anxiously the painful 
hectic flush spreading over the pale face, “say to me anything you 
like, if it will ease your mind.” 

Lyle almost groaned aloud; this calm unconscious trustfulness 
seemed to increase in bitterness his task tenfold. He was silent for 
a few minutes, and then he said, breathlessly : 

“Do you remember? Have you forgotten Eleanor St. John?” 

Raeburn moved impatiently in his chair. Forgotten her, the 
proud, beautiful woman whom he had loved so silently with all the 
tenacity of a strongly reserved nature, and whose strange, inexplicably 
hasty marriage, had shattered once and for all the dream of his 
earlier life ! 

“Don’t!” he said, almost angrily. “Forgive me, Gerard; but 
you cannot know how distasteful the subject is to me. What is the 
good of raking up the past?” 

“ Because,” answered the other deliberately, raising himself on his 
arm to get a full view of his friend’s face, “ because, but for me she 
might have been your wife. Oh, for pity’s sake hear me out!” he 
went on with a pleading gesture, as Raeburn would have spoken; and 
the listener sank back in his chair with a cloud gathering on his brow, 
while Lyle struggled on hurriedly, with odd catches of breath, till the 
miserable little story was told. 

“You were always so quiet; I never guessed that you cared for 
her; and you never saw that in my way I loved her too. I was 
always seeing her, and she was kind to me, until there came a day 
when she showed me that she looked on my admiration as a mere 
boyish fancy ; and, in the showing, somehow, I can’t remember quite 
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how, I discovered I had a successful rival, and that that rival was 
my friend. I was simply mad with wounded pride, love, vanity, call 
it what you will, And more; I was wild with jealousy, for though 1 
loved her, or thought I did, ten thousand times more I loved my 
friend. Can you understand it? To be married myself seemed to 
come in the natural course of things; but that any woman on earth 
should come between me and you, should take the first place, and 
push me down to a lower level, filled me with a blind fury of 
anger. I felt as if I wanted to hurt her; I would have done anything 
to separate her from you; and then the thought came to me, and I 
took my revenge. I told her that you cared nothing for her; but 
that I knew you meant to marry her for her money, avd she believed me ! 
She turned from you from that day; and I knew that I had lied 
away your chance. ‘Then, just when I was beginning to realise what 
I had done and to repent, there came the news of her sudden 
marriage ; and it was all irrevocable, and I| kept silence; for what 
was the good; I told myself, could I make her a free woman again ? 
Now I am dying, and things look different. I cannot die with this 
thing between us. Oh, Raeburn, if it were but possible for you to 
conceive what it is to be going out of life knowing that I have 
betrayed the trust and wrecked the happiness of the one human 
being whom with all my strength I love, you, even you, might at 
last have mercy and forgive me.” 

There was a passion of hopeless appeal in the faint broken voice, 
but Raeburn seemed as though he heard not. 

He had sprung to his feet and was gazing out of the window with 
eyes that saw nothing of what passed before them. Though he 
looked so unmoved, in a kind of frozen calm, a perfect storm of 
outraged love and anger was whirling through his mind. The motley 
throng in the street below, the suffering man at his side were but as 
mere phantoms to him. Nothing was real, nothing tangible save that 
appalling revelation. ‘The woman he had honoured above all others 
had believed such baseness of him; the friend he had loved better 
than life itself had thus betrayed him ! 

Above the raging tumult of conflicting emotions a voice seemed 
pealing in his ear, so loudly and insistently that he mechanically 
repeated, as he imagined to himself, the words that fitly clothed the 
horror of his soul. He was quite unconscious of the fact that he was 
speaking aloud, and that the terrible sentence fell like a succession of 
blows upon his one auditor. 

“* Tt is not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour ; for ther 
I could have borne it. But it was even thou, my companion—mine own 
familiar friend.” 

Lyle covered his face with his hands, and slow scalding tears forced 
themselves through the thin wasted fingers. He was very weak, his 
last shred of hope was gone, and it seemed to him that he had passed 
into the bitterness of death. 
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Then amid the turmoil of the other man’s soul came another voice. 
He was a child again, full of impotent childish rage over some trifling 
quarrel, and sobbing out his griefs upon his mother’s breast. Out of 
the stars it seemed to fall, that pleading voice—“ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

After the storm, a great calm. 

What it cost Raeburn that night, by one supreme effort of will, to 
cast out the desolating anger that seemed for one awful instant to 
have destroyed for ever the love of a whole lifetime, was only known to 
God and his own heart. To Lyle it seemed as if an age of torture had 
gone by before he was aware that his friend was again sitting at his side. 

The glories of the sky were growing faint and dim, but there was 
still light enough for him to see, as he turned his incredulous gaze 
half in terror and half in hope towards his companion’s face, that 
there was no look of anger, or still worse, of that scathing contempt 
which he expected and dreaded to find there. He could scarcely 
believe that he heard aright, when Raebum said with a studied 
quiet, which was the only indication of the strong emotion hidden 
underneath : 

“ Well, I am glad that you have told me at last; there should be 
no concealments between us. As for the past, let it be past—trightly 
or wrongly ; however we strive to compass our ends, there is only One 
Will that can be worked out at the last. And now, Gerard, you are 
tired ; we must not talk any more to-night.” 

Lyle raised himself from his pillow, and pushed aside the restraining 
hand laid on his arm, as he exclaimed bitterly : 

* Raeburn, speak the truth tome. You are trying to hide it, but 
it is not conceivable that you should not hate me. I could have 
killed anyone who had dealt thus by me.” 

“Come, you are harming yourself with all this excitement. Surely 
all this talk of forgiveness is useless between us two. If you have 
sinned you have suffered ; God forbid that I should say any word 
that should add to your pain. For the rest, cannot you understand ?” 
he went on with the old kind smile, as he drew the swaying figure 
back to its resting-place. “I cou/d not hate you, Gerard, even if I 
would. You are a part of my very self, and that which lies between 
us is mightier than any force of anger, more unconquerable than even 
Death.” 

It was in the clear half light of a summer dawn that Gerard Lyle 
fell at last asleep. As the chill grey waters rolled slowly up, they 
seemed to the sick man to flood all the quiet room, while the 
sunlight made a straight path for his feet over that marvellous sea. 
Just before he set out upon that lonely journey, he opened his tired 
eyes once more, and looked up into the worn haggard face of his 
friend bending over him. The nurse was watching a little apart, but 
he did not notice her, all his gaze was riveted on the man who had 
done and borne so much for him. 
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Even in that extreme hour he was startled by the look of anguish 
in the eyes that looked down into his. As this world fades away 
from the vision of the dying, is it not possible that that other world 
becomes to them so clear, that the parting which is to us so terrible, 
is to them but as a good-night spoken at the end of the day, in the 
sure certainty of a happy meeting on the morrow? To Lyle even the 
intensest feelings of the life he was leaving were hushed into a peaceful 
stillness, and then as he looked again into his friend’s face, all the 
past, all its suffering, all its sin, and above all, the priceless treasure 
that it had held for him flashed as in a picture before his closing eyes. 

A smile, glad and yet strangely pathetic, dawned upon his lips as 
he laid his thin hand in Raeburn’s clasping fingers, and said to him, 
as one who looks into a great mystery: 


“Thy love to me was wonderful ! ” 


There was a sudden silence in the shadowy room as the sun rose 
slowly over the city, lighting up the quiet streets and craft-laden 
waterway. Sounds of traffic began to mingle with the plash of oars, 
and the soft swell of the river cleft by keel of barge and steamer. 
Life with its myriad necessities was abroad once more, as Raeburn 
reverently laid his friend down for the last time upon his bed, and 
passing forth from that Chamber of Peace went out to face his sorrow 
and loneliness with a sorely aching heart. 

The world does not think very much of friendship. It is too 
busy with noisy assertions and tragic conjectures about that other 
marvellous emotion, which it is the fashion to regard as an almost 
exclusive factor in making or marring human life. Yet sometimes we 
are constrained to admit that such things are a reality. And more: 
that in its power of endurance, its far-reaching self-abnegation, such a 
Love is indeed “ wonderful,” nay, even in the words of the inspired 
Singer of Israel, “ passing the love of women.” 
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THE WITCH MAID. 
By M. Payne SMITH. 


HE Court stood in a hollow of the moor about a mile from the 

sea. It was grey with age, and the ivy had grown over a great 

part of it. Half the windows were shuttered, the stables were almost 

empty, garden and park had grown untidy, and everything bore the 
stamp of poverty. 

There were only two Fenwicks left: fair handsome men, with 
something of the courtly manners of the olden time, and all the 
pathos of a falling race about them. Both loved the old home and 
the old lands with the love the mountaineer bears for his country, 
and to both the whole world circled round the Court and the family. 

Yet there was a difference. To Sir Eustace every acre was a 
treasure, every tenant a personal friend, every monument in the little 
church a reminder of the duties of gentle blood; and yet he would 
rather have starved among his impoverished tenantry than have seen 
them prosperous and happy under a new landlord. Fenwick of the 
Moor belonged to his people, and his people belonged to him, and 
the one-idea’d head of the house could neither imagine nor approve 
any other state of things. 

Captain Will, as the people called the younger brother, was more 
modern. He saw and felt the impossibility of keeping up the old 
traditions with rents that would hardly pay the interest on mortgages, 
and farms that cried out for the capital that was not to be had. He 
would have sold half the land to save the rest, and have gone out 
into the world to earn money for the family’s sake had he been the 
elder brother, and was now preparing to sail to India with his 
regiment to save Sir Eustace his allowance. 

It was his last evening at home, and the brothers sat and smoked 
in the shabby old library in a silence that was more congenial than 
words. At last Sir Eustace spoke. 

“We are nearly at the end of our tether, Will,” he said sadly. 
“The odds are that when you come home again there will be no 
home to come to.” 

He sighed heavily, and Will laid his hand affectionately on the 
broad shoulder. 

“Never mind, old fellow; we will win it back.” 

“‘Not so easily done,” answered Sir Eustace. “It’s hard to make 
your fortune nowadays, even if you know how to set about it. I 
begin to think that I shall have to seek the maid after all.” 

Captain Fenwick frowned. 
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“You don’t believe that superstitious nonsense, Eu ?” he exclaimed. 

““Why should I not? Don’t I believe a great many other exploded 
superstitions which some people think equally foolish? And after 
all, where does the nonsense come in? I would give my very soul 
for the old place, and why should I doubt the willingness to help of 
another Fenwick ?” 

“There’s a certain amount of improbability about the story,” said 
Will, trying to speak calmly. ‘And I wish you would not brood 
over it. You are such a queer chap: you get an idea into your head, 
and it goes round and round till it becomes a mania.” 

“Did it ever strike you as strange,” proceeded Eustace, taking no 
notice of his brother’s remark, “ that when as little lads we found our 
way into the long cave, and came to a flight of steps which may or 
may not lead to the old castle, our father was very angry, and forbade 
our going near the place again ?” 

“ He told us there was danger from the tide,” said Will, “ It runs 
like a mill race round that corner. I nearly got caught by it a couple 
of years later.” 

“ Oh, you went again, did you? I never did; but I shall go this 
summer.” And Sir Eustace laid his cigar aside and began to pace 
up and down the room. 

Will watched him for a minute or two, and then said slowly: 

“If you must seek a maid, go into the world and look out for 
an heiress.” 

“Not I! The maid I seek is a Fenwick like myself. If I fail, I 
fail; but I will have no Yankee heiress here to desecrate the Court. 
If it is to be saved I will do it myself without help from outside.” 

* * * ‘ * 


Some months later Sir Eustace Fenwick stood at the library window 
alone. Will was in India, agriculture was a little more depressed, 
rents did not come in, and the interest on mortgages was due. No 
wonder the head of the house turned in mind to the old superstition 
that had held a place in the family beliefs for so many generations. 

Some time about the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
Fenwicks lived in the castle on the cliff, whose ruins were just visible 
from where Eustace stood, the ruling Fenwick had married an 
outlander. 

Legend had forgotten the place of her birth, but remembered 
her beauty, her wit, and the strange uncanny learning she possessed. 
She bore her husband two children, a son who was brought up by 
his father to hunt and hawk, to shoot and ride, as a country gentle- 
man should, and a daughter who, under her mother’s tuition, shrank 
from the out-door life of her compeers, and studied strange sciences 
in the turret-chamber that overlooked the sea. Father and mother 
died in course of time, and young Sir Miles was at Court in 
attendance on King Henry VIII. when the catastrophe came. 

One stormy night a fearful crash was heard, and in the morning 
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the mass of cliff on which the turret was built had fallen into the sea. 
The witch maid fell with it and was never seen again, and when 
Sir Miles returned from Court he built a new house a mile inland 
and let the castle fall into ruins. But peasants and Fenwicks alike 
grew to believe that the fall of the turret was due to no ordinary 
landslip, and that the witch maid was not dead, but sleeping some- 
where below the castle ready to aid her family when the time of need 
came. <A rude saw— 
“When Fenwick’s in need and no fear has he, 
Let him seek the witch maid by the road of the sea,” 


pointed to the stone staircase which led from the castle ruins to one 
of the caves common on the coast, as the road by which the maid 
was to be sought, and the time was the midsummer full moon and 
the lowest tide. 

Sir Eustace leant out of window and looked at the lands he 
loved so well. It was bright moonlight, and the midsummer twilight 
lingered ; there was hardly a whisper from the distant sea, but the 
mass of ruined wall on the cliff stood out, a threatening shadow 
against the light. For a time he hesitated, but as the clock struck 
eleven he started from his reverie, lighted a cigar, drew on a pair of 
wading boots, and taking up a lantern started for the shore. 

The little bay looked strangely lovely that night. The mass of 
sand and rocks left bare by the tide shimmered in the moonlight, and 
the lazy waves broke with gleams of white. The cliff stood clear and 
distinct towards the sea, the mouth of the cave making a dark mark 
like an ink-spot upon it. 

Eustace lighted his lantern, crossed the wet sands and entered, 
looking round carefully, for the way was strange to him. It was 
slippery with weed, and blocked in places by fallen masses of stone 
from the roof, but presented little difficulty to the young man, who 
found himself at the foot of the rough stair much sooner than he 
expected. 

Here again, though the steps were broken and slippery, there was 
no real difficulty, and he went on, above the sea-weed, and the sand 
left by the spring tides, till in his excited imagination he seemed to 
be climbing into the very bowels of the earth. His lantern gave only 
light enough to show the way, yet as he went on, it seemed to grow 
lighter instead of darker, and when the staircase ended in a long 
passage, there seemed nothing strange in the soft, dusky light that 
filled it. Then he came to a heavy, nail-studded door, which gave 
way with a creak and a crash when he pushed it, and seemed to wake 
innumerable echoes. 

Sir Eustace paused on the threshold—there was no sinking of the 
heart, no trembling of the nerves at the strangeness of that lonely 
place. He was not imaginative, and his whole faculties were centered 
on the old story, and the want of his family. Fenwick was in need, 
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and he was utterly fearless as he stepped forward into the witch maid’s 
home, ready for whatever might befall. He passed on from room to 
room, all softly lighted, all in ruins. Arras hung in rags from the 
walls, cobwebs waved in the air, dust lay thick on old benches and 
chests, and suits of armour were black with rust. Then came another 
staircase of dark oak, rough at first, then polished, and as he mounted 
it he heard the soft twanging of a lute, and a song, strangely sweet, 
in a language he knew not. 

His hand was on the door when it opened from within, and he saw 
before him a small turret room, with one long, narrow window, 
through which the moonlight streamed, to mix its rays with those of 
a large hanging-lamp. ‘There was a table covered with old books 
and strange instruments; but the arm-chair in front of it was empty. 
He went in, and stopped suddenly at the sight of a couch covered 
with bright drapery, on which reclined the loveliest woman he had 
ever seen. She was dressed in the rich, quaint costume familiar to 
us in Holbein’s pictures: gorgeous jewels shone on her stiff bodice, 
and lay on her neck and her hair, which was drawn back from her 
forehead, and partly covered with a silvery gauze veil. But one glance 
at the sparkling eyes and the smiling mouth put all thoughts of her 
dress out of his mind, and he bowed low before her, and stammered 
out an apology for his intrusion. 

“Nay, kinsman, you are welcome,” she answered, in a sweet, 
curiously vibrating voice. “I have waited for you for long years, 
knowing you would come when the time was ripe and the need 
greatest. Tell me—is Fenwick lost, and are the lands ours no 
more ?” 

“Every acre is mortgaged, lady,” said Sir Eustace, recalled to the 
practical end of his visit. ‘‘ Unless there is speedy aid, the Court 
and the whole estate must go, and my brother and I be the last 
Fenwicks of the Moor.” 

** And you would fain keep the old lands, and my brother’s home? 
Listen then to me, and I will tell you how to save it.” And she 
bent forward, fixed her eyes on his, and began to talk, keeping up a 
sort of soft accompaniment to her words upon the lute in her lap 
while she spoke. 

Sir Eustace listened spell-bound, as she told him of plans and 
means which had never entered his mind before, till at last she rose, 
saying, ‘‘ Here comes the sun, and we must part. Do as I have said, 
and come hither again by the road of the cave,” and before he could 
answer, the light of moon and lamp died out, and he was kneeling 
alone in the dark, watching the first faint gleam of dawn over the sea. 

When the sun was fairly up, and he could look round him, he 
found himself on the grass under the wall of the old castle, with no 
sign of turret-room or staircase, and only the lantern and wading 
boots to remind him that he had started on his quest by way of the 
sea. Yes, there was one other thing—a curiously-worked gold ring 
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was on his finger, and as he gazed at it, every word the maid had said 
came before his mind clear and distinct. He hastened homewards, 
for there were signs of bad weather, and as he sat in the library that 
afternoon and listened to the pouring rain, he resolved to do as the 
maid had bidden him, for, thought he, “ Dream or no dream, it is 
possible, and if I do her will I may see her again in a year’s time.” 

* * * * * * 

The Court was let, and Sir Eustace Fenwick settled down in rooms 
in town, and began to be seen at the club by such men as were in 
London in the autumn. He had taken to gambling extensively on 
the Stock Exchange, and though he employed more than one broker, 
it became known after a time that he was making money. 

At first his efforts were small, then he grew bolder, till at length 
(after some years) his luck became proverbial. He was always on 
the safe side, and while his reputation for luck grew, no doubts 
of his honesty ever entered the minds of the men through whom 
and among whom he bought and sold. He was an enigma to 
most people, and his grave face and somewhat abstracted manner 
attracted every one, while as he grew richer he grew more and 
more cold and dreamy. One peculiarity of his was noticed after 
a time, which was, that every year towards the end of June he 
disappeared from the social and money-making circles alike, to return 
to town at the beginning of July, a little graver, a little sadder, with a 
deepening of the unsatisfied look in his eyes, and an added keenness 
in speculation. 

As years went on, one mortgage after another was cleared off, and 
when the ten years’ lease of the Court expired the owner declined to 
renew, stating simply the well-known fact that he was once more rich 
enough to live in his own house. 

* * * * * * * 

All those years Will Fenwick remained abroad ; India suited him, 
and he spent some time as an aide-de-camp in Hong-Kong. Then 
he returned to his regiment, met, and married a girl, like himself of 
good family ; but, unlike himself, provided with a certain amount of 
money. Then came a diplomatic appointment, which kept him in 
India till he was a lieutenant-colonel, when he came home after 
eleven years abroad, provided not only with a charming wife but 
with two white-faced but extremely lively small boys. 

Home was delightful, and the renewal and revivification of the 
Court seemed almost too good to be true; and Colonel and Mrs. 
Fenwick simply revelled in moorland and sea, and the beautiful park 
and garden, now in exquisite order. Just at first the colonel was too 
happy to notice the change in his brother; but, after a week or two, 
he became first anxious, then fidgety, and at last broke the ice which 
had grown up during the long separation, and asked Sir Eustace 
point-blank what was the matter. 

Eustace smiled sadly: “We are both older, Will,” he replied. 
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““We have lived different lives all these years, and it is natural that 
we should have altered.” 

“That reminds me,” said Will. ‘I have never clearly understood 
how you managed to get the money for all this”—‘“ this” being 
represented by an all-embracing wave of his pipe. 

“T gambled on the Stock Exchange,” answered the elder brother 
coolly, “and won. I have been winning slowly and steadily all these 
years, and three months ago I was able to give it up. There is not 
a burthen on the estate now, and there is a nice sum in Consols for 
little Miles when he comes to the title.” 

Will stared. ‘“‘ That is the very last thing I should have expected 
of you,” he exclaimed. ‘ Whatever put such an idea into your 
head ?” 

“‘She did,” said Eustace dreamily. ‘She told me how to start, 
and what to do, and I did her bidding, and I won—or, rather, she 
won!” 

“Eustace! What do you mean?” cried his brother. “ You have 
not been muddling your head over that old saw, surely ?” 

“If I muddled anything,” said Eustace calmly, “it was not my 
head. I have always meant to tell you about it, Will, though I 
suppose you will think I dreamt it all. If it were not for the sore 
heart I have carried about all these years, I should sometimes think 
it was alla fancy. The midsummer after you went to India I went 
to the Long Cave, and up the steps at the end. I found the castle 
and the maid; she was the loveliest woman I have ever met, and her 
voice is still ringing in my ears. She told me to buy and sell, to 
gamble in stocks and shares, till I had cleared the old place, and she 
bade me come again. Then everything grew dark, and I found 
myself at the top of the cliff among the castle ruins. I did as she 
bade me, and everything I touched turned to gold ; and the richer I 
grew, the more my heart ached for her. Every year at the mid- 
summer full moon I have gone to the cave, and up the steps, but 
never again could I find the door into the castle. I have gone on 
because I am doing her bidding, but I care for the old place no 
longer. Once I would have given my life for the lands, now I would 
give my soul to look once into her eyes, and die, and be dust with 
her——!” He stopped suddenly, and buried his face in his hands. 

Will had hardly been able to keep quiet. Now he rose and paced 
hurriedly up and down the room: “It is a perfect nightmare!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘You have brooded over your one idea till you are 
nearly mad. You had a bad dream 2nd acted on it. I don’t say 
anything about the means, though all that stock-jobbing business is, 
to my mind, hardly honest , but the maid is pure nonsense! You 
can’t have seen anything, and, if you had the sense to get married, 
you would forget ali about her.” 

Sir Eustace smiled his heart-broken smile again. ‘Then he drew 
a curious old ring from his finger, and handed it to his brother. 
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“That was on my finger when I came from the cave,” said he. 
“Once I thought it might all be nightmare, so I took it to the 
British Museum. They said it was Moorish work of the fourteenth 
century. It was clean and untarnished when I got it. How do you 
account for that ?” 

Colonel Fenwick was puzzled but would not give in. ‘“ There are 
all sorts of queer old things in some of the cabinets upstairs,” he 
protested stoutly. ‘‘ You got hold of it there, and dreamt the rest. 
Give it up, Eustace, and come back to reality.” 

“Tt only wants a week to the midsummer moon,” said Eustace. 
** The lands are saved, my work is done, and you are here with your 
boys to keep up the old name. So I shall seek her once more. 
Meanwhile we will say no more about her, I can’t expect you to 
believe me.” 

The week passed slowly away, and Sir Eustace spent it in showing 
his brother the accounts and papers connected with the estate. All 
was in order, and the master was the cool-headed man of business in 
the morning, but, when evening came, he was always absorbed in 
thought, and spent half the soft summer nights wandering about 
the cliffs. 

When the moon was full he took his lantern again and said good- 
bye to his brother. ‘I can’t stand this much longer,” he said quietly. 
“I believe I shall see her to-night, and if I don’t I shall most likely 
put an end to myself,” and he strode away from the door with a 
purposeful step, which frightened Will into following him at a distance. 

He went straight to the shore, lighted his lantern and entered the 
cave, and Will, standing in the entrance, saw the light swing back- 
wards and forwards till Eustace reached the steps, and began to 
mount up and up, till only an occasional flash far overhead showed 
where he was. Then there was silence, darkness, and a strange 
echoing crash—— and Colonel Fenwick suddenly realised that 
without a light, and with the sea rippling swiftly into the cave, he 
dared not follow. He hastened home for another lantern, but when 
he got back the tide was flowing fast, and he could no longer pass 
safely along the ledge. After several efforts he left the cave with 
difficulty, and tried to find a way up the cliff, but it was no use. At 
last it struck him that there might be a way down from the old 
castle, and once more he went back, roused some of the grooms, and 
reached the ruin just as the east began to brighten. He waited for 
the dawn, too anxious and troubled to know how wet and weary he 
was ; and when the sun rose he found Sir Eustace lying on the 
grass below the main wall. He was quite dead, and al! the weary 
haggard lines had left his face, which was calm and happy, as it had 
never been since his first visit to the Witch Maid. 
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DEAD LEAVES. 
WE stood together—cold and grey 
Was all the wintry scene. 
And as our last good-byes were said 
A dead leaf fell between. 
The tears were in your eyes, sweetheart, 
Downcast your sunny head, 
And as the brown leaf fluttered down 
*Twas like our hopes, you said. 


Once more together—but long years 
Have left on both their trace ; 

A graver light is in your eyes, 
Deep lines are on my face. 

God took our roses—they perhaps 





Had faded long ago 
And in their stead gives berries red 
To cheer the afterglow. 


Now hand in hand, my own sweet wife, 
Together—I and you— 

Will make these later years of life 
A garden fair to view. 

Heart close to heart—tho’ far apart— 
So faithful we have been, 

God in His mercy sure will let 
No dead leaves fall between. 





